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The Peace Treaty and the President 


The Taft Party’s Reception in Japan 


From a Special Correspondent 


Foreign Missions as Social Settlements | 
By the Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, D.D. | 
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Through the Eye of a Needle: A Story 
By Katherine Reed 


Immigrant Children in Public Schools 
| By H. M. Orcutt 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


What the Medical Profession thinks of it as a Remedy 
in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Calculi, Gout, 
Rheumatism, and all Uric Acid Troubles. “The 
Most Valuable Mineral Water in Use.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System 
in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hosfi- 
zal: “In all cases of BRIGHT’S DISEASE I have found 
of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and in ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN, 
In GOUT and RHEUMATISM it is as the most valuable 
highly beneficial. 1 have long regarded BUFFALO LITHIA mineral water in use.”’ 

Dr. William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical College of 
Georgia, ** is the only reliable treatment known to me for the 
Augusta: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER permanent relief of gravel, and the antecedent con- 
ditions that determine it.” 

Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Professor Mont- in most obstinate 
veal Clinic, SM., SN., V. U.: “I have used cases of Chronic 
Inflammation of the Bladder, in Stone of the Bladder, in Uric Acid Gravel, with the most efficacious 
results.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Virginia: 
“ After an experience of more than twenty years, I have no hesitancy in stating that for prompt results 


I have found noth- in preventing Uric Acid 
fox compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER deposits in the body.” 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 












The only safe can to have in 


HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY |i’ your cellar for furnace ashes. 


| FIRES, SAYS ARCHIBALD. poe Absolutely fire-proof—made of corrugated steel, 


| Pe , ae close fitting lid. Bottom of can is above the floor; 
Chief of Fire Department Gives |*" : : 
‘ P wal rests on rim only. 


Warning to Citizens. 








lane The only “ good-looking” ash or garbage can— 
** Now is the season to warn the householder | tha; . oe 
| against the danger of setting fife to his premises | dal galvanized inside and out. 


| by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- | has 
P- | tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of | co: 


s ,’ : 
t | igniting inflammable material,”’ said Fire Chief | be Witt Ss Pail Jor ashes, garbage, and general house- 


Archibald Monday. Three alarms of fire had 4 ; ° 
been sounded the night before, and the cause of pe hold Use. Easy to carry. Two S1ZeS ¢ 5 and 7 gal, 


each was hot ashes. ‘It is well to be sure that the | ove " 
Ask Your Dealer for “ Witt’s” 


ashes are not dumped into a receptacle that they 
are likely to ignite, or piled near any wall. Before s 
(“ Witt’s Can” stamped in lid and bottom) 
THREE SIZES: No. 1—15% x25 in., No. 2—18x 25 in., No. 3—2044x25 in, 


| the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, 
s| at least, traceable to hot ashes.”—Cincinnati 
Times-Star, Oct. 25, 1904. 

If not on sale in your town, write us stating size and how many 
you want, and tell us your dealer’s name. We will see that you are 
supplied either direct from us or through dealer. Our dealers tell us 

that while Witt’s Cans and Pails are sold on approval, not one has 
ever been returned by the purchaser. This is certainly a guarantee 
of satisfaction. 











THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. O, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 





NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 








| For CoLrece MEN | 





541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
TEACHERS 
BIBLE Traiminc SCHOOL 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


| TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS | 











The New York School for the 
HARD-OF-HEARING 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Prepares students for college—offers elective courses: all instruc- 
tion by means of lip-reading. ses, or private instruction, as 
jesired. Lip-reading taught deaf adults. Term opens Oct. 4th. For 
information address EDWARD B. NITCHIE (Amherst), Principal. 


MT. SINAI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three-years course leading to diploma of the School and N. Y. 
State certificate. Twelve $1 00.00 Scholarships awarded 
annually for merit. Term includes three months in an _ob- 
stetrical hospital. General instruction given in Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
| and Madison Aves., 100th and 10lst Sts. Address 





Miss A. D. Van Kirk, Supt., 1 East 100th St., N. Y. City. 





New York, New York, Broadway and 120th jeter P 
Teachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools cyirniin University 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teach- 
ers. Special attention to college preparation. Pupils admitted as 
vacancies occur. Address Samuet T. Dutton, Supt. 


NEW YORK Day School 35 Nassau St. 
LAW SCHOOL Evening School } New York City 


“Dwight Method” of instruction. LL.B. in two years. LL.M. in three 
years. High standards. Send for catalogue. GEorGE CHASE, Dean. 


Miss Roberts’s School 


KINDERGARTEN. Thorough primary and elementary work 
for Girls and Boys. Numbers limited. Advanced classes for special 
students. 7 West 39th Street. 











Kindergarten Normal Department 
Ethical Culture School 


Will open Sept. 27, 1905. For information address Miss CAROLINE 
T. Haven, Principal, Central Park West and 63d St., N. Y. City. 





New York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Combines every advantage of City and Country. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, srle. Twenty-fifth 
The Lady Jane Grey School jn "\iwe"Gney Hen, 
Miss Mary R. Hypg, Miss JANE Brewster Hype, Principals. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
For Girls. Send for the little 
Granger Place School 5 rvics which thie school 
issues in answer to the question, ‘‘Where Shall We Send Our 
Girls?” It may help to asatisfactory decision. Address 
SAMvueEL Cove Farr.ey, Prin. 


New York, Hoosick. 30 miles Northeast of Albany. 


HOO SAC SCHOOL A preparatory school for boys, 


combining home influences with the best educational advantages, 
Situated among the hills of the Berkshire Range. For catalogue 
apply to Rev. E. D. Trspits, Rector. 


Friends Ac ademy Locust Valley 


The teaching of this school is in favor of the principles of peace 
and against the spirit of war. Co-educational or catalogue and 
booklet address F. E. WILLITS, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 


92d Year. An honest and honorable record of nearly a century. 
Preparation for college or business. wn ie to its patrons. Also 
r. Brusie’s School for youn 
Mount Pleasant Hall boys. For information regard- 
ing either school, address, Charles Frederick Brusie, A.M., Principal. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

















38th year. Miss Ciara C. Futver, Principal. 
PEEKSKILL Ackpemy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
73d year opens Sept. 20th, 1905. Coll t H lb 
Yale, Princeton standards) and advanced See | mone 
Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U.S. 
John Calvin Bucher, A.M., Charles A. Robinson, Ph.D., Prins. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 0orspares, many 
but is distinctively a Home School, and offers special advantages to 
the large number of girls who do not go to college. 

Samuri W. Buck, A.M., Pincipal, oughkeepsie, N. Y. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. Day Sc G 

OME AND Day ScHoor For Girts. 

Putnam Hall Preparation for all colleges. Excep- 

tional facilities for Vassar preparation. Elective courses. Spe- 

cialists in each department. Certificate admits to Vassar. Basket- 
ball, tennis, and other outdoor sports. 


Frances A. WELBASKY. ELLEN CLIzBE BARTLETT. 





167 West 57th St., opp. Carnenie Hall, Ne. York City. Trai 
and Normal Kindergarten Train- 

The ELLIMAN SCHOOL ing Class. Twenty-second ear. 

Reopens Oct. 2d. For circulars address Mrs. H. B. ELLIMAN. 





NEW YORK 





Park HILt, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HIGHCLIFFE HALL 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
FOUNDED BY MISS ANNE BROWN 

AT 715 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
City branch on West End Avenue for students in graduate 
work, music and art. Address 
Mrs. WINIFRED EDGERTON MERRILL, Principal 
Highcliffe Hall, Park Hill, Yonkers, N.Y. 
School reopens October 3. 





ese 
New York Military Academy 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

A Technical and Scientific Preparatory School 
Organized and splendidly equi for the work of preparing boys 
for entrance to the . mh oa Schools the sclentific p oom ng 
ments of colleges and for business life. The largest and most, suc- 
cessiul school of its kind in the country, combining the benefits of 
military life and discipline with a thorough scientific preparation. 
Beautifully located on the Hudson River Highlands, near West 
Point. For illustrated catalo 


i e appl 
SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent 








; Rye, New York. 
Rye Seminary For Bn od tan address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


HEATHCOTE HALL 27401, 
The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School for Girls. Offers fullest 
opportunities in literature, languages, art and music. 


Miss C. E. MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 


THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown <- on - 
Hudson, N.Y. An 
ideai school. _Advan- 
tages of N. Y. City. 
Alidepartments. Spe- 
cial courses in Art, 
Music. Literature, 
Languages, etc. For 
illustrated circular Y 
address Miss C 
Mason, LL.M. 


Emma Willard School for Girls 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Vassar, and Smith Colleges, and Cornell University. General an 
Special Courses. Music and Art Schools. Fire-proof buildings. 
wo scholarships. Out-of-door games. For catalogue, write to 
Miss Anna Leacu, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


The Balliol School UTICA, N. ¥. 


Coll 4 1 For Girls 
lege preparatory and general courses. ‘ 
Epiru Rockwe.t HALtt, A.B., Head, 
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OHIO 





PENNSYLVANIA TEACH! 


































OHIO, Oberlin, Box O. = PEennsyLvantA, Overbrook. ‘ be oe 
OBERLIN ACADEMY ast Year Miss Sayward’s School fer fir i chommingl sothern 
New Classes begin January 3d, 1906 Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building recently e.larged, tanght ms 
Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any college or college preparatory and special courses, musical department, outgy Sacuatcs 
scientific school. New courses in History and Science. New gymnasium. oor sports. Develops character, mind, and body. with 7 ve 
Expenses reasonable. For catalogue apply to JOHN FISHER PECK, Prin. Miss S. J. SaAyYWArp, Prin, —., y 
PENNSYLVANIA Co-educational, Mew buildings suorn 

Perkiomen Seminary. [2rcymnasium, campus, «egey Oe2%, 

PEnnsytvanta, Bala, near Philadelphia. held. Soell classes. Hones a Sane. Fa tc and Eio.& after Sevt 

ton. rongly moral. No profanity, liquor, tobacco Ege 

Miss Roney’s School for Girls | £50 Limited number of scholarships. Catalogue free. "© 9 visi 
36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home Ev. O. S: Krreset, A.M., Prin., Box C, Pennsburg, Pa, a Pi 
School. oe heaithful location. College preparatory. Modern es * — — 
t. t t. Was m SSIs 
eee quires hingt on Se inary | oe 
- ee Sona Washington, Pennsylvania. cated. 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY of8%s 


Founded 1749. 156th year opens September 20ch. Address 
J. Max Hark, D.D., Principal. 


itmi iric Main Line P. R. R. 
The Birmingham School for Girls {tain Line PB: R 
Preparatory Courses. Music and Art. Beautiful location. Extensive 
grounds. Cataiogue. A. R. Grier, Manager, Birmingham, Pa. 


The Misses Shipley’s School 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
(Faces main entrance to Bryn Mawr College) 


Diploma in college-preparatory and academic courses. Third 
house added ’04~-’05, fourth house 705-06. New course in voice train- 
ing, by Mr. S. A. King, M.A., London. Gymnasium. 

For illustrated circular, address 

Tue Secretary, Box G, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 

a Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Within M4 years 189 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from 
this school. Diploma given in both general and college preparatory 











courses. Fine fireproof stone building. ‘Twenty-five acres of beau- |” 


tiful grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 
FLorENCE Batpwin, Ph.B., Principal. 
Jane L. Browne.t, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys. 30 minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
James L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 








Founded 1868. Reorganized 
Stevens School iss'by'te: 4¥Bines. 

College Preparatory. Board- 
ing and Day School f.r Girls. Opens September 28. Bell Tele- 
phone. 211-221 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
1 Wellesley P - 
Walnut Lane School *"\ory. t= eGo 
Highest attainments in scholar-hip. Attractive home and social 
life. Golf, tennis, basket ball. 
Mrs. THEopora B. RicHarps, Principal. 













A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-ninth year begins : 
September ue 1905, For catalogue, address bes ad KIND 


Miss Mary MacDonald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Principals forest 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


WANT 
r WAYNE, PA. io Miles from Paieaeiihia) Gem 
orty-two years successful in preparing boys for col for busi t be 
ness. Careful ixdividual ieoreetion.” Buildin s al tom. py ~ on de 
for all sports. Gymnasium, with swimming pool. 

CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 


DOM! 

ition a: 
RHODE ISLAND 

East Greenwich, R. I. ,, Zhe Little School on the Hill 











ive years 
GERY 
; 10n or 

: : y school fora limited jj 
number of girls. Intermediate and college preparatory courses, (ao 
Terms $600a year. Home life and personal supervision. . Mrs. ie MATE 


‘rance ; s 
1AM L. HopGMan, Patroness; Miss Mauve E. Aimy, Princi inte a 


desires sin 
Brown School for Boys We. Out 
A country school in a large city. Separate buildings for home, fry school 
school, and ‘gymnasium. U fer School prepares for college or busi- write to ) 
ness under college-trained masters. Lower School for boys from 8to §)ersey- : 
12. Address A. Ketcuum, 151 Morris Ave., Providence, R. I. a 

wi 


VERMONT rivate far 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Chartered 1800. 

















Graduated its first class 1802. 
Liberal financial aid to those who deserve it. 


“ All your graduates seem hand picked,” said a shrewd and 
well known observer. 


a VIRGINIA 
DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
situated in the delightfully mild climate of Virginia. With amele 
S. 








athletic grounds, a gymnasium and judicious military drills 

ealth record is unbroken. The school is incorporated, and a U. S, 
Army Officer is detailed. A sufficiently large corps of experienced 
teachers allow 

A THOROUGH INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

The buildings are attractive and fireproof. Extensive improve- 
ment now in progress. Altogether an admirable place for your boy, 
References o ligatory, Students from 23 States. Address 

ox 514, Danville, Virginia 


‘ 





THE FARM SCHOOL 4,;2%02!;. th? 


of slow or backward dev lopment. Only :ix boys taken. Terms, $1,000 
tor school year: no etra.. Cizcu.ars and references from parents 
and physicians on app.i.ation H. *. Portrr, Ph.D.. Media, Pa. 


OGON = SCHOO R YOUI.C LADIES 
oot minutes from briheerniy two hour from New York. 

The late Mr. Jay “ooke’s ‘ine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J. EastTMAN, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphi.. 
The Training School for Kindergartners 


under the direction of Miss Caroline M. C. Hart (late Director 
Training School of Baltimore Kindergarten Association), which 
opened last October at 1325 Walnut St., Philadelphia, will reopen 
October .&; 1965. The work will include Junior, Senior, Graduate, 
and Normal Trainers’ Courses, Mothers’ Classes, Evening Classes 
for Children’s’NWeses and Nursery Governesses, and a Model Kin- 
dergarten. For particulars apply. to the Director, 


Miss Carouing M.-C. Hirt, 841 N. 63d St., Phila., Pa. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS I 
HIGHWALL SCHOOL of TUTORING for YALE 


College preparation by experts. Write for booklet. 
119 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Learn Telegraphy & R.R. Accounting |." 


nil prepa 
$50 to $100 month salary assured our graduates under bond. §_* 
You ‘dont pay us, until you pave a position. Largest system = tele- 
ools in America. lorsed railway officials. Oper- 
ctors always in demand. ies also admitted. Write for om 


catalogue. cha r 


Morse School: of Telegraphy .tirs 


; - THE 
Cincinnati, O,, Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., Tex §.. m 
arkana, Tex., San eh Cal. ‘Var 
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TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM- 
PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 
UM MER tuto at any re 
ante a Bg Phe Teng Hier Sranciees 
ht either sex. by experienced college} 
graduates. Native lani wage teachers. School 


oh 7 years’ succe: record ity, 
college _ preparation, seers: rats Ac- 
commodations secured for. pupi 
Tutoring as yore! in Hew pS and vicinity, 
October to June. 

A. von \W. Leslie, A. M. ‘Squthampton, N.Y.; 
after Sept. 30th, Ossining, N. ¥ 





VISITING teacher Gesivge winter engage- 


ment. Pri ened higher E = ish ~ German, 
good music. est reference. 
ASSISTANT matron ~r ina eoteaae 


ing school two hours from New York. - State 
experience, relores ce, age, and salary ex- 
pected. 1,958, Outlook. 

KIN DERGARTEN.—Temple College 
graduate, 1905 desires change of kindergarten 
ior near Philadelphia. Speaks German and 
French. References.” 1,963, Outlook. 

WANTED-A Rousllleibper Sr for an Friends’ 
co-educational _boardin BE. aC ew 
York. One welgired who schoo! os wile to 
accept board and tuition of one or two chil- 
dren in payment of salary. 1,964, Outlook. 
DOMESTIC science graduate 

ition as, dietician or as teacher in a school. 
Five years’ experience. 1,952, Outlook. 
GERMAN lady ‘wis wishes position ~ com- 

ion or tengnet as lived land and 
ee; speaks French, is i= 
tificated. En 
Carter’s, Bed! 
MAT RON, six years’ successful experi- 
ence in a New York institution for children, 
desires similar position. Highest references. 
151, Outlook. 

WANTED—Competent teacher for coun- 
try school in far Northwest. For particulars 
‘al to Mrs. O. W., Avon-by-the Sea, New 
ersey. 

EXPERIENCED managing _ house- 
a wishes a position in hospital, hotel, 


and cer- 
palish, re references. Raab, Dr. 
gland. 


rivate family, or school. Best o references. 
957, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED teacher of piano, 








ZC 


is 1802, 
e it. 


ewd and 


TUTE 





armony and Codpterpoing. ,hopamays 
te of Doerner Piano School, Cingenent 
Jhio, desires position. Bet references.  Ad- 
ress 1,933, Outlook. 

YOU NG woman, educated, refined, expe- 
enced, desires position, New ‘York or vicin- 
y, as housekeeper or companion ; good seam- 
tress. Highest references. 1,932, Outlook. 
A refined and cultured woman desires posi- 
ion as companion. Best of references. 1,936, 
utlook. 
EXPERIENCED 
anoverian, desires 
46, Outlook. 
WANTED-—Young man as companion 
r evenings and on eirly morning walks by 
niddle-aved gentleman rening | in suburban 
New York, who will be ys hout family much 
the time during fall and winter. Applicant 





















German teacher, 
school engagement. 


BOYS ust possess character, refinement, and a 
ith ample eerful disposition ; be of robust health and 
drills, The nd of exercise. Advertiser Rin daily to 
q: U.S. siness, hence position affo leisure for 
ni ae udy or other occupation. A g home 
xperi ered in exchange for companionship, and 
TION small compensation would be paid for rub- 
"tcoret aE M4, Outlook. 
. NG lady, duate Bible training 
4c boy, hool, desires Senkionas pastor’s or Sunday- 
hool assistant. ‘Teacher, 1,943, Outlook. 
__« JESTA BLISHED fifty years. The bes 
kachers Agency. Have ro consulted ? if 
) eo i now. Schermerhorn, 3 E. Mth St., 
. City. 


r YALE 


Conn. 
——$<$__ 





PANIONS, DOMESTIC HELPERS 


GOVERNESS wanted.—A governess is 
wanted in a family in the pcounire in Western 
New York to instruct three children—a girl 
of 14, one of 9, and. a boy of 5. Must have the 
best ‘of references. Employment 9 months, 


posinning October 1, 1905, if services are sat- 

isfactory. Write Dr. P. Spratling, The 

Craig Colony, Sonyea, N. Y. 
KINDERGARTNER, _ experienced 


mother’s newer. desires position as compan- 

ion or mother’s helper. Willing to travel. 

Soteenees ¢ cachanged. Address S., 40 Scott 
it. cago 


WANTED-As mother’s helper, a young 
woman, strong and willing, to assist in the 
care of smal! children. ease write fully, 

tating mo ay and enlary expected, to 
i 915, Outlook 

WANTED ~ Refined young woman as 
mother’s helper. Country —s 2 eo 
ber. Address Mrs. Warren, care 
683, New York City. 

good postion in Ne woman tutor desires 
position in. New York. B. A., musi 
=< one mental development of 
Ean aid c iidren 1,886, Outlook. 
NURSES—St. John’ s Riverside Hospital, 
Youes, asives a two and one-half years? 
icants must be from 21 to 35 
years wale age mal youn health and good educa- 
tion. he Superintendent. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
ings s helpers, companions, etc., address 

Miss Richa 48 Lloyd Ave., Providence, 
R. I. Teachers supplied, 

POSITION desired by a lady of culture 


as chaperon to one or two sorte girls goin: mag 
abroad for purpose of study or wave. 
erences exchanged. 1,938, O 


WANTED — Sarge dng pee 1 singer 
for pond s. For particulars address Rev. 
E. F Auburn St., Paterson, N. J. 


STENOGRAPHERS, AMANUENSES, 
LIBRARIANS, ETC 

PRIVATE secretatyship enaned by pro- 
ficient_stenographer. Unusual references. 
1,816, Outlook. 

A young woman, college graduate, with 
knowledge of stenography and typewriting, 
Gs —— as private secretary. 1,947, 
Outloo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HALF interest in well-known, long-estab- 
ao art merchandise business is offered to 
man — $25,000. Net earnings $12,400. 

ae ees 1,961, Outlook. 


ts high rated, 50-year-old 
manufacturing company would entertain ca- 
pable executive man. Investment $5,000 to 
310,000. Salary and commission. 1,962,Outlook. 


ASSISTANT general manager desired 
for widely known se Predecessor re- 
tires account old age. Investment $50,000 
required in his stock which has paid 15% divi- 
lends for 35 years. Salary $7.500. Net solid 
- ,000, Rating $500, 0. Al. 1,959, 
Outloo! 

OLD prospering wholesale stationery 
and practical printing business can_ utilize 
an active business associate with $10,000 to 
$20,900, } Known everywhere in the trade. 1,960, 

utloo. 


BUSINESS SITUATIONS 


BOY-—I want to geta boy (14) I am inter- 
ested in, a pork where he can learn a trade 
—wholesale oods or standard line of 
some kind, Wi s Seocmmnend. G.S.R., 1,955, 

utlook. 














TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, COM-; 





OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


Bereta 2 vbr hinged 


newspaper 
eS to ere © his worth to 
publisher or magazine. P., 1,949, 


tai 





ee AND ROOMS 
ARTIST, teacher, wishes ae sunny 
room, preferably unfurnished, ned family, 
desirable de locality, within half hour of Morris 
fish se 


: iss Van Allen, 415: West 
RS. OUGHTON, 353 West 58th St., 

Nos ork, receives young women students 

coating pleasant hor jome Bo me winter. Re- 








ers to Rey. De Lai D.D., 
Rete All | Anguls s’ ‘Charoh 2 Professor Ed- 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1905 


On Tuesday morning of 
this week it was announced 
that the peace treaty would 
in all probability be signed that after- 
noon. The agreement on terms of 
peace, as reported last week, was one of 
the most profoundly significant events 
of our time. The drafting of a treaty 
was immediately intrusted to the ca- 
pable hands of Professor Frederick 
Martens and Mr. Henry Willard Deni- 
son, the legal advisers of the Russian 
and Japanese Foreign Offices. Some 
additional details have come to light 
since the announcement that the Mi- 
kado had receded from the indemnity 
demand and the Czar from a refusal 
to cede terntory. The Japanese may 
well feel that theirs is a great material 
victory, afterall. They are now supreme 
in Korea, southern Manchuria, and 
southern Saghalien. As to the last 
named, the Japanese bind themselves 
not to fortify their part of the island on 
a reciprocal promise from the Russians 
as to their part. The recognition of 
Japan’s possession of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway involves a payment by 
Russia to China of a sum for China’s 
interest inthe road. If Japan surrenders 
the road to China, she may thus obtain 
an indirect spoil of war from Russia. 
In addition, China would have to reim- 
burse Japan for the expense incurred in 
the railway’s restoration, in changing the 
gauge, and in rebuilding the bridges. 
For the road’s short distance southward 
from Harbin still to be retained by Rus- 
sia and Japan (unless the latter sells the 
road to China), railway guards for the 
protection of the respective properties are 
to be allowed, and, in case of disorder, 
troops; but the number is in no case to 
exceed those required, and they are to 
be recalled as soon as their mission is 
accomplished. This provision would 
still seem to give to Russia the control of 
much the larger part of Manchuria and 


The Treaty of 
Peace 


one of its particularly valuable sections, 
for the Sungari valley and the adjacent 
regions form the granary for that part of 
the world. The Russians may, there- 
fore, well be content that the-victorious 
Japanese did not push their succésses as 
far as Harbin before the peace confer- 
ence was called. In this region Russia 
may perhaps remain the great power 
which she has been; but it is folly to 
contend, as does Mr. Witte in his 
grandiloquent despatch to the Czar, that 
“ Russia will remain in the Far East the 
great power which she hitherto has been 
and will be forever.” It is a satisfac- 
tion to add that. the peace terms are tak- 
ing on a character of commercial amity 
and good will which may mean much for 
the future, indeed may lead to a possi- 
ble commercial Russo-Japanese alliance, 
such as Mr, Witte recommended years 
ago. An agreement to cease hostilities 
has now been signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries, to take effect after the signing 
of the peace treaty. Twelve articles of 
that treaty were last week agreed upon. 
Full summaries of the text, when com- 
pleted, if not the actual text itself, will be 
cabled to Tokyo and St. Petersburg for 
approval. The subsequent exchange of 
ratifications by the two Governments 
will be only a formality. 


® 


ey nen When the news reached 
Tokyo Tokyo that very important 
concessions had been made 

to obtain peace, bitter resentment was 
aroused. The terms were described by 
the people as “a disgraceful surrender.” 
The newspapers immediately and savage- 
ly attacked the Katsura Cabinet ; some 
papers even appeared with black lines, de- 
noting mourning, under the caption “ Hu- 
miliating Peace.” Among the soldiers now 
in Japan strong indignation was _mani- 
fest. “ Those*who*hadvhelped to achieve 
‘a long, unbrokef, and waprcceden ed 

7 
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series of victories learned that Japan 
was to retire from half of an island all of 
which is now under her actual govern- 
ment, and that Russia was not to pay an 
exemplary money penalty for the sacri- 
fice which she had forced. No matter 
what Japan had already gained, morally 
and materially, these seemed ignominious 
terms of peace. Besides, Japanese opin- 
ion was practically unanimous that in 
the next battle the Russian forces would 
be annihilated and that all eastern 
Siberia would shortly be overrun. Only 
a comparatively small number of Japa- 
nese expressed satisfaction that the 
Mikado, in view of the impossibility of 
collecting an indemnity from Russia, 
had decided not to spend two dollars in 
order to obtain one. Most observers 
believe, however, that Japanese patriotism 
will not long oppose any decision of the 
Mikado: first, because no Japanese may 
criticise his Emperor; and, secondly, 
because the Mikado’s moderation must 
before long appeal to the native com- 
mon sense. This will be strengthened 
by the plaudits of the neutral nations, 
now acclaiming Japan as truly great, not 
only in war-making, but in peace-making. 
The ultimate cause for the change in 
the Mikado’s instructions is supposed 
to be the counsel of the “ Elder States- 
men,” Marquis Ito, Count Inouye, Count 
Matsugata, and Marshal Yamagata, the 
men who brought their ruler safely 
through the revolution which put an end 
to the Shogunate; reinstated him in the 
power which for long ages had been 
denied to his immediate ancestors, and 
have wisely counseled him since then in 
every important crisis. They seem the 
real rulers of Japan. 


® 


_ In St. Petersburg the news 

The Effect in ° . 
St. Petersburg WaS received without much 
manifestation of joy. Though 
expressions of relief were heard that 
there was to be no further bloodshed, 
the common designation of the con- 
clusion of the Portsmouth negotiations 
was, “ An inglorious peace.” Through- 
out the provinces, however, there ap- 
pears to have been a far greater ex- 
pression of satisfaction, if we may 
judge from the despatches received from 
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such widely separated places as Libau, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Kiev, Kharkov, Smo- 
lensk, Saratov, Odessa, and Baku. Rus- 
sian newspaper opinion is also instruct- 
ive. The “ Russ” says: 


All we could have expected was avoid- 
This seems to 
have been accomplished. 


The “ Novoe Vremya ” says: 


Japan is dissatisfied with the peace. So 
are we. President Roosevelt was in favor 
of Russia ceding the island of Saghalien and 
paying an indemnity. This does not please 
us. This peace is only one phase in our 
relations with Japan, which are only begin- 
ning. We shall rest and then doubtless go 
on. 


The “ Sviet ” says: 

General Linevich’s army is not destroyed. 
The present treaty puts off but does not ex- 
clude war; only a bucket of cold water has 
been poured over it out of the Fountain of 
Humanity with which President Roosevelt is 
now irrigating all the world. 


The St. Petersburg “ Gazette ” remarks : 


We have been overcome, not by Japan, 
but by our dishonesty, happy-go-luckiness, 
and laziness. The dreadful lessons of this 
war will not be fruitless and will force us 
toward better forms of life. America and 
her noble and brave President have rendered 
us great service. 


8 


Among the unparalleled num- 
ber of congratulatory des- 
patches received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from crowned heads, 
distinguished statesmen and churchmen, 
municipal governments, and many social, 
philanthropic, and religious societies, the 
Czar’s and Mikado’s messages are of 
course of prime note. The Czar says: 

Accept my congratulations and warmest 
thanks for having brought the peace nego- 
tiations to a successful conclusion owing to 
your personal energetic efforts. My country 
will gratefully recognize the great part you 
have played in the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference. 

The Mikado’s message has especial sig- 
nificance in its last sentence. In all it 
reads: 

I have received with gratification your 
message of congratulation conveyed through 
our plenipotentiaries and thank you warmly 
for it. To your disinterested and unremit- 
ting efforts in the interest of peace and 
humanity I attach the high value which is 
their due and assure you of my grateful ap- 
preciation of the distinguished part you have 


International 
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taken in the establishment of peace based 
upon principles essential to the permanent 
welfare and tranquillity of the Far East. 


The German Emperor telegraphed as 
follows : 

Just received cable from America an- 

nouncing agreement of peace conference on 
preliminaries of peace. I am overjoyed ; ex- 
press most sincere congratulations at the 
great success due to your untiring efforts. 
The whole of mankind must unite, and will 
do so, in thanking you for the great boon 
you have given it. 
In acknowledging this latter despatch 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the Kaiser’s co-operation at every 
stage in the effort to bring about peace. 
This should set at rest any contrary sup- 
positions. King Edward telegraphed : 

Let me be one of the first to congratulate 

you on the successful issue of the peace con- 
ference, to which you have so greatly con- 
tributed. 
As to Mr. Witte’s “diplomatic vic- 
tory,” the consensus of English opinion 
seems to be expressed by the London 
“ Outlook,” which says: 

In the matter of indemnity, Japan yielded 

to inexorable conditions; in the matter of 
Saghalien, she allowed herself to be outgen- 
eraled. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s part in the negotiations 
was also abundantly recognized. ‘The 
London “ Speaker’s ” comment has spe- 
cial point : 

Those who, like ourselves, always mis- 
trusted President Roosevelt’s policy and 
blamed him for certain definite acts, yield to 
none in recognizing the great service he has 
rendered the world, to the gratitude of which 
he is entitled. It is to his initiative, untiring 
energy, and refusal to despair of the success- 


ful outcome of the conference that peace is 
largely due. 


@ 


‘ The negotiations which 
ia have now reached so 
satisfactory a conclu- 

sion had their inception almost exactly 
three months ago with informal confer- 
ences at the White House, on June 1, be- 
tween President Roosevelt and the Japa- 
nese Minister, Mr. Takahira, and on the 
following day between the President and 
the Russian Ambassador, Count Cassini. 
The President had several months be- 
fore this sounded the St. Petersburg 
Government as to its willingness to con- 
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sider the terms of peace known to be 
then in the minds of the Japanese 
statesmen, but without result. At the 
interviews of June 1 and 2, however (the 
battle of Mukden and the battle of the Sea 
of Japan having occurred in the interim), 
the prospect of peace seemed more en- 
couraging. ‘The American Ambassador 
to Russia, Mr. Meyer, under explicit 
and minute instructions from Washing- 
ton, secured an audience with the Czar 
at Tsarkoe-Selo, and the result, together 
with the already existing knowledge of 
Japan’s attitude, was such that the time 
was deemed ripe for formal proposals. 
An identical note was therefore sent on 
June 7 to Tokyo and St, Petersburg. 
We give it here entire: 


The President feels that the time has come 
when, in the interest of all mankind, he must 
endeavor to see if itis not possible to bring 
to an end the terrible and lamentable conflict 
now being waged. With both Russia and 
Japan the United States has inherited ties 
of friendship and good will. It hopes for 
the prosperity and welfare of each, and it 
feels that the progress of the world is set 
back by the war between those two great 
nations. 

The President accordingly urges the Rus- 
sian and Japanese Governments, not only for 
their own sakes but in the interest of the 
whole civilized world, to open direct nego- 
tiations for peace with each other. The 
President suggests that those peace negotia- 
tions be conducted directly and exclusively 
between the belligerents; in other words. 
that there may be a meeting of Russian and 
Japanese plenipotentiaries or delegates with- 
out any intermediary, in order to see if it is 
not possible for those representatives of the 
two Powers to agree to terms of peace. The 
President earnestly asks that the Russian 
Government do now agree to such a meet- 
ing, and is asking the Japanese Government 
likewise to agree. 

While the President does not feel that any 
intermediary should be called in in respect 
to the peace negotiations themselves, he is 
entirely willing to do what he properly can, 
if the two Powers concerned feel that his 
services will be of aid, in arranging the pre- 
liminaries as to the time and place of meet- 
ing. But if even these preliminaries can be 
arranged directly between the two Powers, 
or in any other way, the President will be 
glad, as his sole purpose is to bring about a 
meeting which the whole civilized world will 
pray may result in peace. 


This note, both in substance and ex- 
pression, received the approval of the 


statesmen and the press of the entire 
world. Japan accepted the proposal 
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within two days, Russia within the week. 
Discussion as to the place of meeting 
followed: Paris, The Hague, Chefoo, and 
Geneva were mentioned, but each for 
pretty obvious reasons was unaccept- 
able to one or the other of the parties 
involved. Washington was suitable in 
all ways but for its summer heat, and 
this disadvantage was obviated by the 
choice of Portsmouth, where the United 
States Government was able to furnish 
a suitable building for the use of the 
plenipotentiaries in conference and to 
guard the secrecy of their proceedings. 
The choice of envoys was naturally a 
most important matter: Japan, with little 
hesitation, named Baron Komura, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs,and Mr. Takahira. 
Russia showed some hesitation ; the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Muraviev was actually 
made, but was withdrawn and the name of 
Sergius Witte substituted at the last min- 
ute, while Baron Rosen, the present Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington, was 
made his associate. ‘The Outlook has pub- 
lished personal articles about all of these 
men and need not here describe their 
qualifications and experience. On Sat- 
urday, August 5, Mr. Roosevelt intro- 
duced the plenipotentiaries of the two 
nations on board the Mayflower, and 
on that occasion offered the following 
toast and wish: 


Gentlemen, I propose a toast to which 
there will be no answer, and which I ask you 
to drink in silence, standing. I drink to the 
welfare and prosperity of the sovereigns and 
the peoples of the two great nations whose 
representatives have met one another on this 
ship. Itis my most earnest hope and prayer, 
in the interest not only of these two great 
powers, but of all civilized mankind, that a 
just and lasting peace may speedily be con- 
cluded between them. 


The actual sessions of the conference 
began at Portsmouth on August 9, and 
the Japanese terms were presented. The 
history of the ensuing demands and coun- 
ter-demands, concessions and refusals, 
and of the final recession on August 29 
by Japan from certain of its earlier posi- 
tions and the immediate acceptance of 
the reduced conditions by Mr. Witte, 
has already been told in full from week 
to week in The Outlook, in so far as 
these facts were allowed to become 
known publicly. 
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In the terrible conflict ended 
at Portsmouth last week after 
twenty months of warfare, 
the Japanese lost no engagement of any 
consequence either at sea or on land, 
while Russia retires from the war with 
her navy all but annihilated and without 
a single land victory worthy of the name 
to her credit. Rough estimates of the 
money cost of the war to Russia and 
Japan are a thousand million dollars for 
the first and half that amount for the 
second. In all, Russia is supposed to 
have had about 800,000 men in the field, 
Japan perhaps 700,000; while the num- 
ber of men killed or disabled by wounds 
or illness has been roughly estimated at 
375,000 for Russia and 250,000 for 
Japan. The Japanese total was, on the 
one hand, increased to larger propor- 
tions than one would expect by the ter- 
rible slaughter in the early stages of the 
attack on Port Arthur (probably their 
most serious error in the whole war was 
the belief that they could capture that 
all but impregnable fortress by frontal 


The War in 
Retrospect 


down by Japan’s superb medical and 
sanitary organization, in which the best 
attainments of Western nations were far 
surpassed. Looking for the most salient 
events of the war, one finds on the naval 
side three critical episodes: the sudden 
attack on the Russian war-ships at 
Chemulpo and the night attack at Port 
Arthur on February 8 and 9, 1904; the 
naval battle off Port Arthur on August 
10, with the following fight with the 
Vladivostok squadron four days later ; 
and, finally, the tremendous battle of the 
Sea of Japan on May 27 and 28. By 
the first Japan crippled the sea power 
of her enemy seriously at the outset; by 
the second it was made clear that if 
Russia was to contest Japan’s supremacy 
at sea, naval reinforcements must be had ; 
by the third, those reinforcements, after 
a voyage of seven thousand miles from 
the Baltic, were at one blow destroyed, 
captured, or driven helpless and crippled 
into foreign ports. In the war Russia 
lost about fifty battle-ships, cruisers, and 
destroyers, Japan about nine; while 
Japan’s navy, through captures and the 
raising of sunken Russian ships, is 
stronger at the end of the war than at 
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its beginning. Not one Japanese ship 
surrendered in the war. Four Russian 
admirals perished in the war, while 
Admiral Rojesvensky has been in Ja- 
pan’s hands a wounded prisoner; on 
the other side no naval officer of this 
rank, we believe, was lost; while Admiral 
Togo, and in a less degree Admirals 
Uriu and Kamimura, have won place in 
the highest rank of the world’s great 
naval victors. In the military field Ja- 
pan’s unbroken list of victories reaches 
from that at the Yalu River (May 1, 1904) 
to the occupation of Saghalien, after 
beating down slight resistance, a few 
weeks ago. Marshal Oyama, in su- 
preme military command, has given 
semi-independent authority to Generals 
Kuroki, Nogi, Oku, and Nodzu, and their 
strategy has been remarkable.for the 
precision and effectiveness with which 
their armies have acted, now separately, 
now unitedly. In the siege of Port 
Arthur for about six months the Japa- 
nese were baffled by the Russian de- 
fenses; over thirty distinct attacks are 
recorded; thesurrender(January 2, 1905) 
put in General Nogi’s hands General 
Stoessel’s force of about 45,000 men and 
775 guns; the total casualties on both 
sides have been put at about 125,000. 
With this exception, the plan of cam- 
paign was carried out steadily, progress- 
ively, and, in a large sense, “as pre- 
arranged.” The successive steps in the 
Russian retreat through Korea and 
Manchuria toward Harbin were the bat- 
tles of the Yalu River, Nanshan Hill 
and Kinchow, Telissu, Liaoyang, Sha 
River, Hun River, and Mukden. The 
last named was by far the greatest land 
action of the war, and indeed of all 
modern history. Its front extended for 
over eighty miles, and Russia’s casualties 
were double Japan’s and not far from 
90,000, with a loss, it is said, of about 
40,000 prisoners. The total number of 
men engaged in this battle was not far 
from 750,000. 


® 


Last week Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan had an interview with 
President Roosevelt concern- 
ing the concession to the American China 
Development Company of the right to 
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build a railway from Canton to Hankau. 
The stockholders of that company met 
on the following day and decided to 
sell the concession back to the Chinese 
Government. It is understood that that 
Government’s offer is $6,750,000. This 
is perhaps the most valuable railway 
grant ever bestowed by the Chinese 
Government to foreigners. It followed 
in 1898 that Government’s grant to a 
Belgian syndicate to build a railway from 
Hankau to Peking. Thus the two roads 
together would form the great north and 
south trunk line of China, the east and 
west line being a waterway—the Yangtse 
River. There has been continued trouble 
with the American concession. The 
Chinese never acted fairly and squarely 
with the prospector who reported on the 
desirability of the enterprise, with the 
constructor who actually built twenty- 
odd miles of road, or with the capitalists 
who have been endeavoring, against 
great odds, to develop the enterprise 
normally and not in a spirit of “ graft.” 
The recent boycott of American goods, 
merchants, and teachers also extended to 
the American railway. Rioting occurred. 
The Chinese Government put into execu- 
tion what it had before justly threatened 
when Belgian purchases of the stock 
seemed to indicate a change in owner- 
ship; it canceled the American conces- 
sion, offering to pay $6,750,000 indem- 
nity. Many Europeans in China, as 
well as the Americans there, have depre- 
cated the surrender of the concession, 
because it was as important politically as 
financially. A blow to American prestige 
in China ought, they said, to be avoided. 
Many stockholders, however, recom- 
mended an acceptance of the Govern- 
ment’s offer. ‘They showed every desire 
to do what American interests in China 
demanded, but maintained that the Impe- 
rial Government’s attitude left to them 
no other course. The statement has ap- 
peared in a number of journals, American 
and foreign, that the matter had some 
connection with the peace negotiations 
between Russia and Japan, and the an- 
nouncement of the surrender of the con- 
cession, coming within a few moments 
of that of the agreement on peace terms, 
lent some force to the supposition. There 
is, however, no base for the rumor. It 
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is true that Japan has a concession for 
a road from Fuchau to a point on the 
Hankau line, and it is not impossible 
that she may obtain the concession for 
building the Hankau line as well; if so, 
she will probably need foreign capital, 
and turn to America for it. Under ex- 
isting circumstances, the management 
of Chinese railways by a Chino-Japanese 
company, backed by American capital, 
would seem to indicate to our investors 
the line of least resistance. 


@ 


It is apparent that the 
British Government has 
acted wisely in sending to 
India as Viceroy a man with both civil 
and military training, as the probability 
of harmonious relations between him 
and the General whom Great Britain now 
evidently thinks it necessary should re- 
main on guard over her Indian Empire 
is thereby greatly increased. The new 
Viceroy, Gilbert John Elliot, fourth 
Earl of Minto, was born in 1845 and 
hence should now be in the prime of 
matured wisdom and experience, such as 
are needed in the ruler of the great 
Indian Empire, with its millions of sub- 
jects and with at least one powerful and 
ambitious rival in Asiatic empire on its 
northwestern boundary, now regarded by 
Lord Kitchener as the Empire’s danger 
point. Educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Earl Minto has had 
that wide and varied experience, civil and 
military, which fits for rule—an experi- 
ence such as is rarely possible to any 
one except to a subject of Great Brit- 
ain’s world empire. Entering the Scots 
Guards and winning place and honor, 
then serving as a newspaper correspond- 
ent in Paris in the stormy days of the 
Commune and afterwards seeing service 
in the Turkish War of 1877, serving 
under Lord Roberts in the Afghan War 
in 1879, in 1882 we find him fighting in 
Egypt in the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and 
in 1883-85 in Canada as the Military Sec- 
retary to Governor-General the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. In 1885 he was Chief of 
Staff in the Northwestern Canadian re- 
bellion. This varied experience, how- 
ever, did not avail him when in 1886 he 
became a candidate for Parliament, and 
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he was defeated. He was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada in 1898, 
and retired last November. His service 
in Canada cannot be pronounced as 
specially brilliant or significant of his 
abilities as a ruler, as the chief duty of 
the Governor-General is “doing noth- 
ing” and maintaining as pleasant rela- 
tions as possible with both parties. It 
may be remarked, however, that Great 
Britain never chooses any but able and 
diplomatic men for that important post, 
and the training it affords ought to be 
specially valuable to the Earl in a post of 
honor in India which is second only to 
that of the King. A fact which renders 
his appointment of historic interest to 
Americans is that one of the family 
was a Lieutenant-Governor of New York 
before the Revolution. Another mem- 
ber of the family was also a Governor- 
General ot India in 1807—almost a 
century ago. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that under the circumstances 
his appointment to the highest position 
under the Crown is a fortunate one. 
While there is general regret expressed 
in England over the resignation of Lord 
Curzon, it is recognized that Lord 
Kitchener is needed in India, and, that 
being the case, it is essential that there 
should also be a Viceroy more in sym- 
pathy with Lord Kitchener’s plans for 
the defense of India than was Lord Cur- 
zon. Accepting the appointment. after 
Kitchener’s preponderant place in mili- 
tary matters in India has been duly 
recognized by the home Government, 
there will be no necessity for disagree- 
ment between the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and it is confidently 
expected that they will work together har- 
moniously in building up and strength- 
ening the Indian Empire. 


B 


m Secretary Taft and the 
Grieve fteara Other official represent- 
atives of the United 

States Government accompanying him 
have not confined their attention solely to 
the study or observation of present condi- 
tions in the Philippines. Secretary Taft, 
by his personal presence, has given a 
valuable support to Governor Wright, 
and, indeed, the presence of the whole 
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party in the Philippines has been an 
effective weight in overbalancing the 
faction of selfish and materialistic Amer- 
icans who have little sympathy with the 
natives. Last week, moreover, at a 
meeting in Manila, twenty visiting Con- 
gressmen gave to any Filipino who had 
grievances to make known an opportu- 
nity fora hearing. Representative Jones, 
of Virginia, acted as the Filipino “ semi- 
sponsor,” and arranged to give all a 
chance tospeak. A number of so-called 
agitators were present. Many of the 
speakers were impracticable. One native, 
for instance, is reported to have discussed 
the argumentagainst independence based 
on the lack of a common language in the 
Philippines. He replied by comparing 
the tribal tongues in the Philippines with 
the three different languages spoken 
in Great Britain—English, Scotch, and 
Irish! the implication being that the 
difficulties thus encountered in Great 
Britain might be perfectly well overcome 
in the Philippines. Indeed, this meet- 
ing seems to have proved not only a 
wise safety-valve for dissatisfied natives, 
but also a pretty convincing evidence for 
the Congressmen present that the Fili- 
pinos are altogether unfit for independ- 
ence. On another page we print a letter 
from a special correspondent with the 
Taft party on the significance of the 
reception accorded the party in Japan. 
With the new position attained by Japan 
as a result of this war, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that our relations 
with the East, made especially intimate 
by our possession of the Philippines, 
should be stable, and our Eastern policy 
wise. It is therefore particularly happy 
that such a considerable number of our 
public men, especially those responsible 
for National legislation, should be seeing 
with their own eyes at this time the 
region and people whose interests they 
will be called upon to consider and pro- 
tect. 
® 
: Nothing could be more 
An International +: . 
Peace Congress @USpicious or more in- 
citive of hope than the 
fact that the Interparliamentary Con- 
gress at Brussels had been in session 
only a day when the great news of the 
Peace Treaty at Portsmouth reached it, 
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while simultaneously a second Hague 
Conference became almost a certainty 
for the near future. Practically all the 
parliaments of the great nations were 
represented by delegations sent to the 
Brussels Congress. The very first action 
of the Congress was to recognize Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s two conspicuous move- 
ments for universal peace—the bringing 
together of Russia and Japan, and the 
calling of a second Hague Conference ; 
and resolutions of appreciation and 
thanks were unanimously and enthusi- 
astically adopted. This country also 
assumed first prominence in the most 
important matter brought before the 
Congress for discussion. This was the 
report by Mr. Bartholdt on behalf of the 
United States of a series of resolutions 
which outline a model arbitration treaty 
and a plan for a permanent Congress to 
be submitted to the approaching second 
Hague Conference. ‘The project of a 
permanent Congress of Nations was in 
these resolutions urgently recommended, 
and a basis of organization and repre- 
sentation for such a congress submitted. 
As these proposals are likely to be the 
subject of future discussion the world 
over, we give them here in full: 


First—An International Congress of two 
houses, a Senate and a House of Deputies. 

Second—Each nation to have {wo repre- 
sentatives in the Senate, and representation in 
the House of Deputies proportionate to its 
international commerce. 

Third—Each nation to choose and maintain 
its own representatives in the International 
Congress, and to have power of recalling them 
at any time. The term of office to be eight 
years, unless otherwise fixed by each nation 
for its own representatives. 

Fourth—Each member to have one vote. 

Fifth—Majority to rule in all matters, and 
concurrence of both houses necessary. 

Sixth—Each nation to have the right to 
withdraw at any time from the Congress. 

Seventh—The territorial and political in- 
tegrity of each nation represented in the 
Congress to be respected by all nations 
represented. 

Eighth—Deliberations of the Congress to 
be confined to matters which directly affect 
intercourse between nations, and its resolu- 
tions limited to the declaration of general 
rules or principles for the conduct of such 
intercourse, and these resolutions to be rec- 
ognized as law by the nations, unless they 
are vetoed by an agreed number of national 
parliaments. 

Ninth—Each nation to treat all other na- 
tions on equal terms in matters of commerce, 
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whether they be or be not represented in the 
Internationa! Congress ; except that any na- 
tion can raise a commercial barrier against 
any other nation equivalent to such other 
nation’s tariff wall. 

Tenth—While remaining in the Congress, 
each nation to have the right to arm itself 
according to its own judgment. 

Eleventh—War to remain a lawful mode 
of action in any dispute, except as the several 
nations agree to refer controversies to arbi- 
tration by special or general treaties of arbi- 
tration. 

Twelfth—The armed forces of all the na- 
tions represented to be at the service of the 
Congress for the enforcement of any decree 
rendered by the Hague Court, according to 
treaties of arbitration. 


Even more interest was excited by Mr. 
Bartholdt’s so-called “model treaty” 
than by the plan for the international 
parliament. Its main provision was 
certainly novel and almost startling— 
namely, that the plan followed in the 
Treaty of The Hague should be reversed 
in method although not in purpose. Mr. 
Bartholdt would have the nations bound 
to submit all questions at issue to inter- 
national arbitrament, but would release 
them from any obligation to accept the 
award made. Under the present treaty 
each nation may decide for itself whether 
or not a particular dispute comes under 
_the definition of those which need not 
be arbitrated ; but, having once submit- 
ted a question, it must accept the award. 
The projector of this idea argues that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, better results 
would ensue, because the justice involved 
in any question would be made clear to 
the world by the arbitrators, and, mor- 
ally, the pressure to follow a just reward 
would be overpowering; while if the 
questions submitted really involved na- 
tional existence, honor, or self-respect, 
this would become equally clear to all 
the world, and no blame would attach to 
a nation which refused to accept such an 
award. Mr. Bartholdt’s plan to reverse 
the policy adopted by the Hague Treaty 
is so radical an innovation that it seems 
at best, for the present at least, impracti- 
cable. Its ingenuity, however, cannot be 
denied. The delegates generally seemed 
of the opinion that the magnitude of the 
scheme for the permanent international 
parliament required mature considera- 
tion. Count Apponyi, of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, declared: “The American idea of 
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an international parliament to define 
international law precisely is a grand and 
bold movement characteristic of Amer- 
ican initiative; but American boldness 
must be combined with European cau- 
tion.” His proposition that the subject 
should be referred to a committee to 
report in three months was cheerfully 
accepted by Mr. Bartholdt. 


B 


The approaching elec- 
tion for Mayor and 
other city officers in 
New York is now heralded by the dis- 
cussion as to anti-Tammany candidates. 
At a conference held last week, the 
Republican organization, the Citizens’ 
Union, and the body known as the Mu- 
nicipal Ownership League discussed the 
possibility of uniting forces in opposition 
to Tammany Hall. These three bodies 
are fairly well agreed in their opposition 
to Tammany ; they have yet to come to 
an agreement on candidates and cam- 
paign issues. The Republican party 
was the first to formulate the issue, 
which it stated to be “ whether the city 
government should be administered in 
the interests of the public utility corpo- 
rations and the leaders of Tammany 
Hall ;” and it favored the “establishment 
of a public lighting plant which will 
secure the benefits of cheaper and better 
gas [the italics are ours] 40 every inhab- 
itant of the city.” ‘This resolution has 
startled more than one stanch Republi- 
can paper in New York into a little 
soberer consideration of municipal own- 
ership than has been apparent heretofore. 
The Republicans having brought an issue 
to the conference, the Citizens’ Union 
brought a candidate, the present District 
Attorney of the County of New York, 
Mr. William Travers Jerome. Although 
the Union made it clear that Mr. Jerome 
had given no explicit consent for the use 
of his name as candidate for Mayor, it 
persuasively set forth Mr. Jerome’s qual- 
ifications for the office. Certainly Mr. 


Mr. Jerome and the 
Mayoralty Campaign 


Jerome has exhibited a high degree of 
executive ability and great discrimina- 
tion in his appointment of subordinates. 
The Municipal Ownership League, an 
organization in which Mr. Hearst, of 
newspaper notoriety, is the moving spirit, 
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naturally approved of the issue of mu- 
nicipal ownership, although the League 
would have preferred a more unqualified 
statement ; but it distinctly expressed its 
opposition to Mr. Jerome as a candidate. 
This it based on two grounds : first, be- 
cause of Mr. Jerome’s alleged animosity 
to organized labor (he has sent, it will 
be remembered, more than one labor 
leader to prison for graft); second, be- 
cause of his alleged prejudice against the 
Jews (one, at least, of the lawyers whom 
he has convicted for rascality is a He- 
brew). We do not believe that these 
appeals to class and race feeling will 
succeed. It is not necessary to be 
lenient with scalawags in order to be 
friendly with all classes and all races. 
Certainly the important principle of 
municipal ownership will not gain ad- 
herents, although it may gain nomi- 
nal supporters, by the resort to un- 
worthy political tactics. The Republi- 
cans and the members of the Citizens’ 
Union may disagree as to Mr. Jerome’s 
fitness for the office of Mayor, but it 
should be for other reasons than those 
offered at this conference. + A more 
genuine objection to Mr. Jerome is that 
he has not been identified with the 
municipal ownership issue ; but the plat- 
form prepared by the Citizens’ Union, 
favoring municipal ownership, not neces- 
sarily involving municipal operation, has 
been, it was announced, read and ap- 
proved by Mr. Jerome. Afterwards, 
however, Mr. Jerome stated that he 
would “ not under any circumstances be 
candidate for the office of Mayor.” He 
still desires to be renominated by peti- 
tion as District Attorney. He is cer- 
tainly the most interesting political 
figure in New York to-day. 


% 
No State oil refinery is to 
be built in Kansas. The 
central idea upon which 
was based the fight against the oil trust 
in last winter’s agitation has been de- 
clared by the State Supreme Court to be 
unconstitutional for the reason that the 
State may not go into business. The 
pretense that the State oil refinery was 
to be a “ branch penitentiary ” is declared 
by the Court a subterfuge. With true 
Western versatility in public affairs, Kan- 
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sas has a far different viewpoint on this 
question to-day than it had six months 
ago. Itis even doubtful if a State refinery 
law could now be adopted. Business men 
generally outside the oil counties (twelve 
out of the one hundred and five counties 
of the State) were, it is believed, opposed 
to the refinery. ‘They looked upon it 
as a doubtful financial venture and as 
tending toward Socialism. Sentiment, 
on the other hand, was largely for it. 
“There was,” says an exceptionally well- 
informed Kansas correspondent of The 
Outlook, “ something thrilling in the 
picture of a great State throttling the 
mighty oil trust—the same kind of thrill 
that in Populist times came from descrip- 
tions of Kansas’s coming conquest of 
Wall Street. It did not matter that but 
$400,000 was to be used against the 
Standard’s millions, or that but two 
thousand barrels of oil were to be refined 
out of a daily production of fifty thousand 
barrels—the idea was fascinating.” The 
fight against monopoly in oil in Kansas 
now rests with the independent refineries, 
backed by the new laws regulating 
freight rates on oil, making pipe lines 
common carriers, and preventing dis- 
crimination between localities in selling 
refined products. ‘ We are satisfied,” 
said the manager of one of the inde- 
pendents. “The State refinery would 
have been but another competitor, anda 
serious one, as it would have sold refined 
oil at cost.” Eight or ten independent 
refineries may be in operation by mid- 
autumn if present plans are carried out, 
half of them owned by large investors, 
the remainder built from hundreds of 
stock subscriptions solicited through 
flaring advertisements in the Western 
papers. Scarcely a town or hamlet in 
Kansas and adjoining States is not rep- 
resented by a shareholder in one of 
these companies. Immense profits and 
huge dividends have been promised. 
These refineries are to be of varying 
capacity, probably none at the beginning 
more than two thousand barrels a day. 
Most of them are said to have acquired 
enough oil land adjoining the sites to 
furnish the oil needed for operations ; 
they will not be important factors in the 
purchase of producers’ oil. The recent 
course of the Standard Oil Company is 
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thus described by the correspondent 
above referred to: 


During the winter, when agitation was 
highest, it suddenly ceased bag as oil and 
ordered all work in the Kansas field stopped. 
This probably fanned the flames more than 
any otheraction. Assoon qs the Legislature 
adjourned, it resumed taking oil of the better 
grades, lowering the price, however, in succes- 
sive diminutions until it has reached approx- 
imately fifty cents a barrel for the best oil 
and twenty cents for the heavy fuel oil. 
These prices are little more than half those 
paid one year ago, and much lower than when 
the excitement was fiercest. All the time 
the Company has been extending its pipe-line 
building until it now has a double pipe from 
the heart of the field to Kansas City, where 
is located one refinery, and a single pipe to 
Whiting, Indiana, where are the largest 
refineries in the country. In addition, it has 
begun a campaign of storage. A force of 
men capable of completing every day one 
steel tank holding 35,000 barrels was working 
during June, and on the “tank farms” are 
these huge receptacles—at Caney and Hum- 
boldt in Kansas, at Ramena in Indian Terri- 
tory, and at Cleveland in Oklahoma. ' It is 
estimated that 8,000,000 barrels are now in 
storage, and, if the producers will sell, 25, 
000,000 barrels will be in the Company’s tanks 
and pipe lines by the end of the year. The 

roduction of the field has so extended that 
it is now given at62,000 barrels aday. This 
is believed to be the Standard’s present 
e; To gather an immense stock of oil, 

ought at a price scarcely above the cost of 

etting the oil to the top of ground. Then 
or a long time it will be in position to place 
refined oil on the market at a figure lower 
than the independents, yet not face loss in so 
doing. Lack of complete organization pre- 
vents the producers from refusing to sell oil at 
these low prices. Most of the producers are 
stock companies; investors are scattered in 
many towns and are engaged in other busi- 
ness. They clamor for dividends; none have 
been = in some companies for a year. 
By selling the oil that can easily be pumped, 
or perhaps flows without pumping, something 
may be realized. 


Has Kansas benefited by 
the agitation? Unques- 
tionably, say good judges, 
but not through the State refinery; nor 
is it probable that much direct advan- 
tage would thus have come. To take a 
concrete instance, the facts as to which 
are well known to our correspondent : 
A town in central Kansas pays now 
fifteen cents a gallon for gasoline and 
thirteen cents for coal oil, or kerosene. 
Last winter, before any legislation was 
adopted, it paid twenty cents and eight- 
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een cents respectively, or five cents a 
gallon more. It uses approximately 
12,000 gallons of oil of all kinds each 
month; the saving, $500 monthly. or 
$6,000 a year—a sum not to be despised 
in the economy of acountry town. The 
saving to the entire county of which the 
place is the business center is $10,000 
annually. Has the Standard Oil Com- 
pany suffered? Probably very little, 
says our informant. In the instance 
given above the reduction of freight 
accounts for about four cents a gallon. 
The charge for freight from Kansas City 
under the old rate was $1.52; under the 
rate fixed by law it is 34 cents. The 
remainder of the difference is accounted 
for by conformity with the anti-discrimi- 
nation law. Ata neighboring city where 
is an independent oil company’s sales- 
men a lower price had always prevailed ; 
now the towns are on an equality, freight 
considered. The railroads lost four 
cents, the Standard one cent. In most 
towns the saving in freight is the whole 
difference. Two methods of relief for 
Kansas producers have been considered. 
The first of these was a pipe line to the 
Gulf of Mexico, with a fleet of steamers 
from Port Arthur to Europe and New 
York to furnish an outlet for independ- 
ent producers. Present indications are 
that this plan cannot be carried through 
immediately. The second plan is the 
utilization of oil for fuel. The Santa Fé 
Railway has conducted experiments in 
burning oil instead of fuel in its passen- 
ger engines. It was estimated that it 
cost slightly less than coal, with some 
advantage in handling. Many threshing- 
engines in the Kansas wheat-fields have 
been fed with oil during the summer suc- 
cessfully. One town is planning to heat 
its school-houses with oil. Oil-burning 
inventions for household vurposes are 
being introduced in the West. Factories 
are experimenting with oil as fuel. The 
prospect is for an extension of the utili- 
zation of crude oil in the West that 
may reach important dimensions. Long 
freight hauls for coal and consequent 
high prices for fuel give opportunity in 
this direction. From the purchases made 


by the independent refineries there is 
little present hope for the producers ; 
their operations are as yet largely experi- 
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mental; even if profits be satisfactory 
and their existence permanent, they have 
before them a long, severe struggle with 
the oil trust, equipped as it is with vast 
stores of oil, prepared with thousands of 
miles of pipe lines, fitted with refineries, 
and served by an army of expert work- 
men. 
® 

While the Chinese mer- 
chants of Shanghai and 
other places have been 
showing their resentment against the 
action of the United States, which they 
consider a Christian nation, and have 
directed their retaliatory acts against all 
Americans, including missionaries, other 
Chinese have refrained from transferring 
their resentment to Christians as such. 
Indeed, the very acts of Christian nations 
of which the Chinese complain are 
roundly condemned by missionaries. 
These are as thoroughly convinced as 
the Chinese themselves that the name of 
Christian in China must remain under 
disrepute so long as Christian America 
inflicts indignities upon Chinese  stu- 
dents and Christian Britain forces opium 
upon the Chinese Empire. But that the 
name of Christian is not in disrepute 
everywhere in China is evident from the 
status of Christianity there. The last 
national Christian Endeavor Convention 
for China, for instance, was one of the 
first strictly religious gatherings of Chris- 
tians to be addressed by Chinese officials. 
It augured well to see three high officials 
of the city of Ningpo, where the conven- 
tion was held, with Bibles in hand follow- 
ing the address by Dr. Arthur Smith on 
the duties of Chinese Christians to those 
in authority. The General Secretary re- 
ported three hundred and fifty societies. 
The Convention represented sections 
from Peking, Canton, and far up the 
Yangtse Valley. In spite, therefore, of 
anti-American feeling, which is not easily 
distinguishable from anti-Christian feel- 
ing, the attitude of the Chinese toward 
Christianity is in marked contrast with 
that of, say, fifty years ago. When the 
Rev. Charles Hartwell went to China in 
1853, fourteen years before there were 
any trans-Pacific mails, and four years 
before any native Christian was bap 
tized, he encountered distrust and sus- 
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picion. When, after fifty-two years of 
service, he died this year, there were 
present at his funeral five generations of 
native Christians, officials of various 
grades sent messages of condolence or 
called in person to express their sympa- 
thy, and General Sung sent his band of 
music to accompany the procession. 
@ 


An “Industrial Commit- 
tee” was appointed last 
October by the National 
Congregational Council, to promote the 
study of economic conditions and their 
social problems by the churches, espe- 
cially in the questions at issue between 
capital and labor, and to cultivate a 
good understanding between the churches 
and the labor unions. This Committee 
has been organizing its work, and is to 
hold “ industrial conferences ” with rep- 
resentative labor leaders and employers, 
annually, if possible, in various sections 
of the country. The programme which 
the Committee proposes to follow in its 
investigations, while it includes many 
points likely to be discussed in these 
conferences, is of wider scope, and is 
here reproduced as a map of the whole 
field that may be serviceable to others : 

1. Child Labor: Comparative study of 
legislative regulations of various States. 
Prevalence of child labor in mines, textile 
industries, manufacturing industries, etc. 
Physical and moral effect of child labor. 

2. Organized Labor: Its prevalence and 
rate of growth. Its necessity on industrial 
grounds. Itsexcesses. Its relation to Chris- 
tian ethics. 

3. Immigration: The character of our im- 
migrants. The localities and industries most 
frequented by them. Their effect upon our 
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social and industrial system. The best 
means to assimilate them. 
4. Industrial Organization: Industrial 


rowth. Industrial friction. Conditions of 


industrial harmony. 

5. Socialism: Utopian Socialism. Prac- 
tical Socialism. Socialism and Christianity. 
The country from Maine to Colorado is 
strongly represented in the Committee, 
among whom are Dr. Gladden, Professor 
Graham Taylor, and President Tucker. 
Reprints of the valuable report of last 
year’s “‘ Labor Committee,” with bibliog- 
raphy, that was adopted by the Council, 
can be obtained of the Secretary, the 
Rev. F. W. Merrick, Ph.D., West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, F 
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The Peace of the Presi- 


dent 


Who has brought to an end the blood- 
iest and most desperate war of modern 
times? Who has secured peace? The 
“man with the big stick ;” the man who 
has been accused of “ ostentatious blus- 
ter,” who was going to embroil this 
Nation with the nations of Europe if the 
people elected him President in his own 
name, who, according to some descrip- 
tions, was a veritable Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. It is altogether gratifying that 
of all the praise offered to the President 
none is heartier than that which comes 
from those quarters where doubt of his 
sincere inclination to peace has been 
most intense and least concealed. Yet 
it is as certain as anything can be that 
in the future, when the President argues 
for a big navy, commends target prac- 
tice, and rehearses the advantages of 
being well armed, he will be regarded by 
some as abandoning the path that led 
him to his eminence as pacificator. The 
fact is that it is just because Mr. Roose- 
velt has typified to the world American 
courage and daring that he has been 
enabled to bring these two warring na- 
tions to agree. 

The President has won this moral 
victory, therefore, because he has fol- 
lowed, without wavering, two definite 
and consistent principles: first, Be ready 
tocompromise on unessentials; secondly, 
Decline to compromise until justice is 
secured. 

When, after the Battle of the Sea of 
Japan, Mr. Roosevelt saw an opportunity 
for suggesting peace negotiations, he 
faced a situation resembling that which 
Mr. Lincoln faced at the crisis of the Civil 
War. The extreme abolitionists had seen 
that he had shown a tendency to compro- 
mise ; they regarded him as an opportun- 
ist. But Mr. Lincoln realized that in order 
to accomplish his end, expediency was 
essential; the end was the maintenance 
of the Union ; he was willing to use expe- 
diency in dealing with slavery. That he 
did emancipate the slaves does not affect 
that fact. ‘The Emancipation Proclama- 


tion was a war measure which Mr. Lin- 
coln adopted in order more certainly to 
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preserve the Union. He disregarded 
the extremists and won his victory. 
Similarly, Theodore Roosevelt was beset 
by extremists, though not in his own land. 
The war party in Russia was unrelent- 
ing. Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt sug- 
gested a peace conference. When, after 
weeks of negotiation, the only points 
undecided were those of territory and 
indemnity, the sole obstacle to peace 
consisted in the influence of the extrem- 
ists about the Mikado and the Czar. 
Mr. Roosevelt believed that essential 
justice had been won, and, using his good 
offices, he prevailed upon the warring 
Powers to compromise—Russia ceding 
territory, Japan waiving indemnity. As 
Lincoln succeeded in spite of the protest 
of the abolitionists, so, in spite of the 
desire of influential Russian jingoes and 
an overwhelming majority of the Japa- 
nese people, Mr. Roosevelt, mingling 
wisdom with high purpose, has brought 
this gain to humanity. 

The other principle, moreover, on which 
Mr. Roosevelt has acted, is just as clear 
as the first. The man who has brought 
peace in 1905 is the same as the man 
who prepared for war in 1898. It is 
outside opinion, not Mr. Roosevelt, that 
has changed from the days when he was 
dubbed “ unsafe,” “ dangerous,” “ belli- 
cose.” When war is necessary, he works 
for war ; when peace, real peace, becomes 
possible, he works for peace. 

By his action the President has justi- 
fied his conviction that there is but one 
kind of peace that men should desire, 
and that is the peace that men are will- 
ing, if need be, to fight for. Suppose 
some ruler had intervened before the 
outbreak of the war, and had induced 
Japan and Russia to acquiesce in the 
conditions then existing. He would have 
achieved one kind of peace, but only 
at the sacrifice of justice. He would 
have satisfied the coward, who, rather 
than endure pain or face danger, would 
be willing to see greed for Manchurian 
forests unchecked, robbery of Japan un- 
rebuked, and commercial freedom in the 
East throttled. He would have satisfied 
the sentimentalist who dreads oppression 
less than physical suffering. He would 
have saved the world a fearful conflict, 
but he would have secured a shameful 
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peace. For such a peace as that men 
are not ready to sacrifice their lives. 
That is not real peace. At last, how- 
ever, the time came when, after ghastly 
battles had been fought, after the forces 
of greed, robbery, and bondage had 
been flung back, real peace seemed to be 
within the grasp of the world. Then a 
ruler did intervene, and gave to the world 
the Peace of the President, the “‘ peace of 
justice.” 

So long as the world is as unorgan- 
ized as now, there can be no security for 
just peace without armies and navies. 
If this Nation should disarm, it might 
avoid bloodshed, but it could not be 
sure of securing in case of need that real 
peace for which sometimes men must 
fight. For only that man, only that 
nation, is equipped for peace that knows 
how to fight and is ready for battle. 

As the world becomes more highly 
organized the need for navies and armies 
will diminish. Crude physical encounter 
with sword and bayonet, gun, mine, and 
torpedo, will give way to encounter of 
wit with wit before established tribunals. 
Peace will continue to follow struggle ; 
but the form of struggle will be more 
rational, more enlightened. The Presi- 
dent’s achievement in terminating this 
war has cleared the way for what may 
prove to be a yet greater achievement 
on his part—the creation of the Second 
Hague Conference. By this means a 
surer method than now exists of estab- 
lishing justice between nations may be 
adopted. The greatness of this achieve- 
ment, however, like that of bringing 
about the Portsmouth Conference and its 
happy outcome, will be measured, not 
by the amount of bloodshed it will 
avert, but by its effectiveness in strength- 
ening the forces of right. Whatever 
name may be affixed to the end of this 
war, whether it be called the Peace of 


Portsmouth or be known as the Treaty 


of Washington, it will be associated with 
the name of the man who sought for it 
with all his might as a just peace. It 
will bring to this land a double measure 
of pride if the same hand which wrought 
it can make peace more surely grounded 
in justice, more enduring and extensive, 
by the enlargement of the Hague Tri- 
bunal, 
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The Real Victory at 
Portsmouth 


Now that the war is over and its issues 
decided, men are wondering what it has 
wrought. Plain enough it is that this 
war has wrought destruction and waste, 
suffering and pain, disease and death. 
What else has it wrought? Anything 
that has been worth the cost ? Have those 
little, silent Japanese, those big, elemental, 
good-natured Russian peasants, laid down 
their lives for the good of Japan, Russia, 
and the world? Peace has stilled the 
clamor and ended the confusion. But 
does it bring anything except an end to 
the agony? We believe that it does. It 
brings that which we fear could never 
have been wrought out in tranquillity, but 
could be produced only by the cost and 
toil of war. 

To Japan, peace brings immunity from 
Russian aggression. For a generation, 
surely, Japan may look toward the north- 
west without that anxious fear which 
for years has led her to sharpen her 
weapons and strengthen her defenses. 
That ancient menace, Russia’s power in 
eastern Asia, has probably disappeared 
not to return for at least-many years. 

It is true that Japan has not so utterly 
crushed that power as she would have 
done if, by obtaining an indemnity, she 
had humiliated Russia in the eyes of the 
petty Asiatic chiefs. The successful 
party to a suit forces the party against 
whom judgment is rendered to pay the 
costs of the suit. This Japan did not 
accomplish. To this extent Japan has 
failed to wring from Russia the confes- 
sion of the full measure of her defeat. 
She may, however, have left the way 
open for receiving from Russia what 
might be of far more value—her future 
friendship and respect. And here Japan 
has followed good precedent. The time- 
honored principle of reimbursement to 
the victors was abandoned in two notable 
cases, when, after the close of the Mexi- 
can and the Spanish War, victorious 
America herself paid money to the de- 
feated nation. Japan’s insistence on 
indemnity might have meant the continu- 
ance of the war; and the continuance of 
the war, though it would almost certainly 
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have cost Russia her Pacific possessions, 
would also have probably meant the 
financial devastation of Japan. Russia 
had good reason to decline to pay an 
indemnity. It may prove, we believe it 
will prove, that Japan was wise in ac- 
quiescing. 

Moreover, the war had already wrought 
for Japan all that she had demanded and 
much besides. In 1895, Russia, with the 
consent of other Powers, despoiled Japan 
of Port Arthur, and roused the Koreans 
against her. Now, by concluding peace 
with this despoiler, Japan is regaining 
what she then lost, and has gained other 
things which she could then never have 
hoped for. She has not only driven Russia 
from Manchuria, she has won, and with 
China’s consent will hold, the Kwangtung 
Peninsula, which includes Port Arthur 
and Dalny. She has regained also what she 
had not owned for years—the southern 
half of the island of Saghalien ; and there- 
by she not only commands, even more 
emphatically than before, all approaches 
to the Russian port and fortress, Vladivos- 
tok, but also obtains a source of wealth 
in undeveloped mineral ores, nanhtha 
wells, fish fertilizers, and salmon fisheries. 
She also regains, and will indisputably 
hold, ascendency in the invaluable buf- 
fer State, Korea. In addition, she has 
by this war strengthened her alliance 
with England, or rather has renewed her 
former alliance, with provisions more 
than ever to Japan’s advantage. Here- 
tofore England has stood ready to aid 
Japan only if attacked by any two Powers. 
According to the agreement consum- 
mated with the announcement of peace, 
this is broadened and _ strengthened. 
Japan, by the terms of this peace, also 
gains a predominant intimacy with China. 
Preceding the war China lay almost help- 
less, certainly nerveless, before the arro- 
gant pretensions of the Russian com- 
mercialists and jingoes. Now China is 
free to turn to Japan, a purely Oriental 
nation like herself, for guidance in prog- 
ress toward a more stalwart form of 
civilization. Best of all, not only by her 
amazing efficiency in arms, but now by her 
even more admirable magnanimity and 
restraint in victory, Japan has won the 
applause and profound regard of the 
world. 
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It is idle to deny that the Russian 
plenipotentiaries displayed acumen and 
ability in conducting their part of the nego- 
tiations, but it is equally idle to assume 
that Russia has won any genuine “ diplo- 
matic victory,” as is claimed in many quar- 
ters. Japan was ina position to demand 
more than ever before, and probably more 
than later. She perceived this, and 
secured terms that well repay her for the 
life and treasure she has spent. She has 
saved her own national existence and has 
put danger out of sight. She has exhibited 
magnanimity, it is true; but she has ex- 
hibited no less a high degree of wisdom 
and shrewdness. Japan has won the real 
diplomatic, because moral, victory. It 
can even be compared with her brilliant 
achievements on field and sea. 

To Russia peace also bears a gift 
which is likewise the work of the war. 
It is not always possible to see the glint 
of gold in the rough-hewn ore, but the 
gold is there just the same. The rage 
of the Russian jingoes at the terms of 
peace is a measure of one treasure 
which Russia has received. For the 
war, with its series of Russian defeats 
and its final results, has checked, not the 
progress of the Empire, but the aggres- 
sion of that Grand Ducal faction repre- 
sented by Alexiev and others of his 
stripe. Peace has, therefore, not dis- 
honored Russia; it has rather humili- 
ated her worst enemies, those of her 
own household. While the end of the 
war leaves Russia still an Asiatic power, 
it has, to a great extent, ended her exist- 
ence as a power for harm in the East ; she 
has been saved, therefore, from incurring 
for the present the enmity which, until her 
defeat, she was arousing in China. War, 
too, has brought to the Russian people a 
new consciousness of their power as 
well as of their rights. ‘Though it did not 
create the revolution which is leading to 
liberty, it has roused that revolution and 
given it new life. One product of the 
war, thereforé, that peace bears to Russia 
may well be a freer and more humane 
government. Peace, moreover, brings 
out of the war to Russia a new knowl- 
edge of the world. In battle after battle 
Russian soldiers have learned to admire 
those whom they once despised, and 
have seen in the humble little Japanese 
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an efficiency which they now covet for 
themselves. ‘These Russian soldiers are 
now to return home, their dormant 
energies awakened and their minds 
broadened. Russia’s spoils of war are 
not all sorrow. 

To the world peace brings more than 
relief from a spectacle of slaughter. The 
outcome of the war has shattered any 
reasonable dread of the “ yellow peril.” 
A nation that can fight so masterfully 
and chivalrously, and can make peace 
sO magnanimously and shrewdly, is no 
such peril to civilization as it has been 
thought would come out of the East. 
The war has revealed the qualities of the 
Japanese, the potential qualities of Asi- 
atics, and they are not qualities to be 
feared except by the timorous and the 
inefficient. The outcome of the war, 
too, has shattered all reasonable dread 
of Slavic aggression by revealing the 
weakness of Russia as a military des- 
potism. “ Russian advance ” will have 
a new and more beneficent meaning to 
the world because of this war. The 
outcome of the war brings also the lesson 
to the world that interference with the 
rights of the weak does not always go 
unpunished ; those Powers which ° con- 
sented to the spoliation of Japan will 
learn that lesson cheaply if they learn it 
at the cost of Russia’s dead. The out- 
come of the war has insured, probably, 
the opening of the East to the commerce 
of the world; at least, it has saved the 
commerce of the world from that sure 
exclusion which would have resulted if 
Russia had been victorious. The out- 
come of the war has also made it possi- 
ble for a great world power without 
entanglements and with pacific instincts, 
as is the United States, to show how it 
can exercise its power. The place that 
America has taken in the conclusion of 
peace brings not only to Americans a 
sobering sense of their responsibility and 
a pride in their country, but also to men 
of all the world an example of how a 
great nation can serve humanity. 

All this the war has wrought for the 
world. But more than any other war it 
has revealed the essential solidarity of 
mankind. The uncounted messages of 
praise and gratitude despatched to the 
President upon the announcement of 
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peace express the feeling of relief not 
merely that a horrible war is ended, 
but also that an impending danger to 
the world is averted. This feeling is 
more than sympathy ; it is, in its widest 
sense, humanitarianism. This war, as has 
no other, has awakened mankind to the 
fact that what injures one nation or two 
nations threatens the fabric of the world. 
Peace. has therefore given its best gift, 
not to Japan or to Russia alone, but to 
the world at large—a more than ever 
vivid understanding how inestimable’ is 
unity in the family of men. 


@ 
Gifts and Moral Inde- 
pendence 


At the meeting of the American Board 
in the city of Seattle, Washington, next 
week, a resolution prepared by Dr. 
Washington Gladden will be presented, 
with the purpose of persuading the Board 
to adopt the rule that it will “ not solicit 
or invite” donations from persons 
“whose gains are generally believed to 
have been made by methods morally 
reprehensible and socially injurious.” 
The issue which is raised by the pro- 
posed submission of this resolution we 
interpreted last week. It only remains 
to be said that the Prudential Committee 
of the Board is not planning to offer any 
counter-resolution, although it has stated 
the principles by which it believes it 
should be guided. If no resolution is 
passed, it is to be taken for granted that 
the Board will be guided by the prin- 
ciples stated by the Committee. If Dr. 
Gladden’s resolution is passed, these 
principles will be in a measure aban- 
doned and the policy of the Board, in 
part at least, reversed. 

The discussion will be centered, not 
on the acceptance, but on the solicitation 
of gifts. It is clear to us that solicita- 
tion of gifts is on a different plane from 
mere acceptance of them. It is easy to 
understand that one who would be will- 
ing, as an agent for another, to receive 
donations without scrutinizing the source 
might hesitate to go te that same source 
and ask for donations. What gift should 
be accepted can be decided apart from 


- 
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the temperament of the man who receives 
it. What gift should be solicited, how- 
ever, can hardly be decided apart from 
the temperament of the solicitor. To 
lay down a general rule as to how gifts 
should be accepted is therefore easier 
than to lay down a rule as to how gifts 
should be solicited, for in the latter case 
the personal element enters as it does 
not in the former. 

It is because this personal element 
enters that many feel it important to 
hedge about the solicitation of gifts with 
restrictions. There is a general feeling 
that the solicitor of a donation, unlike 
the mere receiver of a donation, runs 
into the grave danger of putting himself 
and the interests which he represents 
under obligation to the donor; that by 
the very fact that the officer of a mis- 
sionary society, for instance, suggests to a 
wealthy man how he mayfreely dispose of 
some of his wealth, he offers to that man 
‘anqualified honor, and puts himself into 
illiance with him. He may do so, es- 
pecially if he regards his own offer as 
the request of a méndicant rather than 
as a business proposition made on be- 
half of humanity which has helped 
build the rich man’s fortune. We rec- 
ognize this danger; we realize that it 
has been incurred many times, not only 
by the officers of missionary societies, 
but by the representatives of philan- 
thropic institutions, and even by the pres- 
idents of colleges. It is an honor to the 
Congregational body that members of it 
are aware of this danger, and desire to 
protect their churches from it. If the 
passage of this resolution seemed to us 
the best and surest way to save the 
American Board and the Congregational 
churches from becoming sycophantic, 
we should urge that it be passed; but 
we believe that it is not the best way. 
It is a very simple principle that, in 
order to gain strength, it is never the 
best way to avoid an encounter, but te 
prepare for it. 

Apart, therefore, from subsidiary con- 
siderations as to the wording of the 
resolution, as to the vagueness of the 
guidance offered in what is “generally 
believed,” as to the difficulty of deter- 
mining what constitutes sufficient social 
injury to vitiate a gift, the question is 
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narrowed down to this: Do the Ameri- 
can Board and the Congregational 
churches lack to such a degree moral 
strength that they cannot ask for gifts 
from a person whose conduct and charac- 
ter they condemn without sacrificing 
their liberty to express their condemna- 
tion at any time they choose? If the 
churches are as weak as this, they are 
weaker than those Salvation Army las- 
sies who bravely enter saloons and pass 
their boxes for contributions. Those 
who believe that neither the missionary 
society nor the churches which support 
it are competent to exercise this moral 
independence will vote for the resolu- 
tion. The Outlook believes that the 
American Board is morally competent 
to exercise such liberty, and that the 
Congregational churches believe this also. 
That there is moral weakness in churches 
as in other institutions is indubitable ; 
but such moral weakness can never be 
remedied by a surrender to fear. We 
hope that the question will be settled 
and settled definitely at the meeting at 
Seattle, that the way to protest against 
all forms of sycophancy is not by avoid- 
ing opportunity to become sycophants, 
but by fortifying the moral vigor and 
the social conscience of the churches. 


® 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has a woman friend 
with the spirit of an explorer. The 
turn in the wood-path, the road beyond 
the rise of the hill, the bend in the river, 
must be reached, or else walk, drive, or 
row is a failure and leaves her restless 
and dissatisfied. Again and again. she 
has found a barn over the top of the 
hill road, a rocky field at the end of 
the wood-path, a spreading marsh be- 
yond the bend of the river; but she 
admits that no disappointments of the 
past ever detract from the possibilities 
that are hidden just beyond. Recently 
the Spectator has missed her. She had 
disappeared and left no trace. As the 
days passed and no word came back the 
Spectator grew expectant. She would 
return bringing joy and gladness and 
visions of hitherto undiscovered lands. 
At the end of two weeks came an invi- 
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tation to enjoy the moonlight on her 
piazza. 
& 

“T've done it,” she exclaimed, with 
the triumph of success and the enthusi- 
asm of a child. The Spectator did not 
need to question, so he sank expectantly 
into a chair. “I’ve trolleyed from New 
York to Boston and back! I’ve always 
said I should have lived in the days of 
stage-coaches, but I know how much 
better the twentieth-century coaching is 
than that of any other age. No train to 
catch, no dirt or smoke ; God’s free air 
and sunshine all day. Rain? yes, but 
I never heard that rain was peculiar to 
the twentieth century. ‘No, we did not 
know where we were to stay at night, 
but we were in God’s country and knew 
no fear. You cannot know the joys of 
trolleying until you get out of the rush 
and roar of New York. That we had 
learned ; so we began our journey at a 
railroad station in Connecticut not far 
from the State line. Almost at once we 
were flying through the woods, with 
gleams and glints of water through the 
trees. Soon we were going at a safer 
speed through the beautiful historic 
town of Norwalk, climbing its hills, 
turning sharp corners that brought us 
into a country that verified the geo- 
graphical statement that the earth is one- 
third land and two-thirds water. And 
is there any body of water in the world 
more beautiful than Long Island Sound 
on a clear day? It sometimes lay an 
unbroken blue, vying with the skies 
above it, to the hilly shore on Long 
Island. Again, the white sails caught 
the sunlight, or lay blackened in shadow 
against the blue, the near-by indented 
shore with break of marsh, woodland, 
and farm. 


& 

“We lunched in Bridgeport, and hur- 
ried away toward New Haven. Perhaps 
it was this part of the trip that gave me 
a new comprehension of our people. 
The really-truly summer cottage, not the 
stone mansion of the millionaire, but 
the little wooden cottage of eight rooms 
or less, with as much out-of-doors roofed 
over as the owner can pay for, began to 
appear here; children, barefooted, clean 
and happy; women in wash-gowns sit- 
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ting sewing, visiting, reading, swinging 
baby in a hammock. Metaphorically 
speaking, one removed one’s hat to 
these homes of the new generation of 
home-makers. It grew to be a privilege 
to stop in these roadless villages found 
everywhere, by lakes, in the woods, on 
the hills of New England, to take on or 
leave low-voiced gentlewomen going to 
or coming from the city markets a half- 
hour away. They were met usually by 
clamorous, happy children as if return- 
ing from a long absence. Sometimes it 
was a whole family of friends who left 
the car to be greeted joyfully by mother 
and children; sometimes a gray-haired 
man and woman would appear unex- 
pectedly from the car to be greeted with 
shrieks of joy by children: ‘ Here’s 
grandma and grandpa!’ Yes, J’ll admit 
I grew envious of these summer dwellers 
under their own vine and fig-tree. In 
spite of the society columns of the news- 
papers, the records of divorce courts, 
the tragedies of the financial world, life 
is wholesome, sweet, and beautiful in 
this great land. We make too promi- 
nent the disease spots. We know so 
little of its magnificent good in com- 
parison with its too much talked of evil. 


@ 


“We left the exploring of New Haven 
for our return trip, reaching Hartford by 
the roads east of the Connecticut, with that 
river, appearing and disappearing from 
our view. We were beginning to see 
that if the trolley had been discovered 
fifty years ago there would have been no 
deserted farms. The motormen and con- 
ductors were the sons of farmers, often 
themselves owning neat and attractive 
homes on the old farms or within sight 
of the homestead. Friendly, affectionate 
waving of hands, cordial greetings, met 
them all along their routes. Gray- 
haired mothers, with the hesitancy of the 
New England reserve, not yet accus- 
tomed to this intrusion of the outside 
world on their privacy, peer over 
spectacles at the car, glances brightening 
and the world forgotten as a son, friend, 
or neighbor is recognized. -Or the 
farmer stops hoeing as the whir of the 
trolley disturbs the air, disappointed if 
he does not receive a friendly nod from 
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a neighbor who lives down the road, or 
over the hill, or beyond the crossroads, 
who is saving his horses and time by 
using the new invention so near his 
barn if not his front door. 


® 


“Tt takes a trolley ride through the 
country to learn the wonderful gift of 
adaptability possessed by our people. 
Almost as soon as you reach the farm- 
ing districts you begin to see how quickly 
the people have adopted the new means 
of transit. No longer is it necessary to 
wait until the chores are done to get 
down to the store with eggs and chicken, 
for they can be carried on the trolley at 
the convenience of the housekeeping. 
Nor is social intercourse cut off during 
plowing and haying; for the trolley 
sings and rumbles its way far into the 
night. “ Father” himself grows socially 
inclined when a visit does not mean 
harnessing and unharnessing. 


@ 


“ What a surprise a tobacco-field in 
Connecticut is! Your imagination has 
evolved the row of negro quarters, the 
stately mansion, as inseparable from 
tobacco culture. Instead, here is the 
farm-house, more or less expansive in 
piazzas furnished for ease and relaxa- 
tion, and with tables for work and refresh- 
ment. The scattered white cottages of 
the workpeople, the great gray drying- 
houses, the air of prosperity, put to 
blush the story of poverty on a New 
England farm. And the people! Where 
are the types that have furnished the 
pages of New England stories? Out of 
reach of the trolley, certainly. The girls 
and boys going back and forth on their 
fathers’ business are only to be dis. 
tinguished from the city dwellers by a 
little more expression of leisure, an 
absence of aggressiveness. The women, 
on the whole, are more difficult to dis- 
tinguish than the men. The women, 
perhaps, are more critical in choosing 
their clothing and more easily acquire 
new habits of life if once they go forth 
to travel and observe. Through all the 
farming districts, laid bare to the world 
by the trolley, there was not seen one 
sunbonnet nor a pair of high-cut over- 
alls. Milk-pans still are turned glisten- 
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ing in the sun; the milk-pails still hang 
shining over the pickets; the milking- 
stool is visible close by the fence or on 
the bench at the kitchen door; cows 
still wander on the road when the bars 
in the meadow fence are let down; the 
small boy still follows with his switch ; 
family and farm-hands may be seen get- 
ting ready for the milking; but the dear 
sunbonnet with its sheltering cape has 
disappeared from the land. Was it 
driven out by its follower, the golf bon- 
net? Has it grown too giddy for use? © 


® 


“There are other changes. The fac- 
tory whistle breaks the air by its sharp, 
quick breaths, or its long, agonizing 
groans. Out of the factory gates pour 
the crowds of workers. Some are hurry- 
ing to near-by houses, more or less ugly 
and repellent, which seem on their very 
outside to tell of neglected homes and 
children. But there is a new element 
in this crowd. Hurrying toward the 
trolley, obligingly held back, are young 
men and women of American birth 
and education. Laughing, chatting, 
some carrying books, reading all the 
way, they leave the cars at farm-houses, 
three, four, five miles away, calling to 
each other last directions about the ta- 
bleaux at the church, or Mattie’s birthday 
party, or perhaps there are whispered 
partings with flushed cheeks and down- 
cast eyes. You know that the old farm- 
house will not be deserted, for work and 
home are linked by the trolley. The 
misfit on the farm finds his place in the 
factory. Not until you travel by trolley 
do you know the economical and social 
changes wrought by that magic cord 
strung from pole to pole along the high- 
ways of New England. 


8 


“T have not told you of the beauties 
of river, of mountain, of hill and valley, 
of stream and lakes. I have not at- 
tempted to tell you of the velvet greens, 
the grand old trees of those villages 
through which the passing of the trolley 
has made no difference. The same high- 
bred faces are seen through the vines 
shading the piazza. With stately tread 


the gray-haired men and women walk 
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to post-office and library. Sometimes 
the cars receive them as passengers, 
and the democracy of the country is 
upheld, for they greet the conductor and 
motorman by his first name and eagerly 
ask for his family. It is not the true 
aristocrat who despises this link of travel. 


@ 


“Did you ask me if the automobile 
would not give the same opportunity as 
the trolley? How can you ask such a 
question? In the first place, you lose 
the people, the soul of such journeyings. 
Until the automobile evolves discrimina- 
tion and good breeding, it will be what 
it is now, two-thirds nuisance to one- 
third good. We passed not a few of 
these machines for the carrying of the 
exclusive and the dissemination of dust 
and bad odors—men sprawling inthe dust 
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of the road under the machines, bobbing 
and bending, with expressions of hopeless 
confusion on their smutched faces, wo- 
men grouped about, bored, wretched, 
teasing, consoling, advising. More than 
once these unfortunates appeared at the 
hotel dining-room, far from their destina- 
tion, hungry, anxious, or cross, compeHed 
to find their way in the darkness through 
an unknown country; more than once 
the automobile was left at the roadside 
while its passengers availed themselves 
of the trolley. A little East Side girl 
stood with me by the roadside, with nose 
elevated in disgust, watching a rapidly 
disappearing automobile through a cloud 
of dust. Looking up, she said: ‘Them 
automobubbles is fierce!’ Somehow, as 
I watched their failures, the name the 
little girl gave them seemed the correct 
one.” 


The Portsmouth Conference 
From a Staff Correspondent 


N Tuesday morning of last week a 
motor-car dashed up to the Hotel 
Wentworth. Out stepped three 

men—Sergius Witte, Baron Rosen, and 


Mr. Korostovitz. A great crowd had 


assembled to greet them. “ Hurrah!” 
shouted the crowd. “Vive la Rus- 
sie!” replied the Russians. ‘ What are 


the terms?” demanded the crowd of 
the largest man of the three, who by 
this time had reached the hall. It was 
Mr. Witte. ‘“ Pas un sou,” he shouted 
back, “et la moitié de Saghaline ” (Not 
a sou [of indemnity], and the half of Sa- 
ghalien). “ Hurrah for you !” replied the 
spectators. 

Later Mr. Witte told the story of the 
day in detail. He said: “Last night 
the case seemed without hope. I thought 
that the war must continue. But I would 
not pay a sou of indemnity to Japan. I 
would not, and I have not, and now we 
have half of the island into the bargain. 
I have saved money to my country, and 
I have made peace. 

“ But there has been much discussion. 
The Japanese wanted the Chinese East- 
ern Railway as far north as Harbin. I 
gave it to them only to Chinchau. 


“They asked for an indemnity, but at 
least for the establishment of its princi- 
ple. They get neither. 

“They asked an absurd price for the 
island of, Saghalien, which they hold. 
They get half the island. They get no 
money.” 

Mr. Witte thereupon sent the follow- 
ing despatch to the Czar: 


I have the honor to report to your Majesty 
that Japan has agreed to your demands con- 
cerning the conditions of peace, and that, 
consequently, peace will be established 
thanks to your wise and firm decision, an 
in strict conformity with the instructions of 
your Majesty. 

Russia will remain in the Far East the 
great power which she hitherto has been 
and will be forever. 

We have applied to the execution of your 
orders all our intelligence and our Russian 
hearts. We beg your Majesty mercifully to 
forgive that we have been unable to do more. 


The paragraph about Russia’s_ re- 
maining the great power in the Far East 
which hitherto she has been is deli- 
cious. Mr. Witte’s diplomatic victory, 
as it appeared to him, was great enough 
without that. Its cause was found 
in the statement made to me by Mr, 
Witte’s “ right-hand man,” Mr. Wilemkin, 
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Financial Attaché of the Russian Em- 
bassy at Washington: “ We have not 
tarnished our honor by paying blood- 
money. Japan is not satisfied with the 
campaign of her soldiers. Her diplo- 
mats also wished to humiliate us in the 
. eyes of the world. They refused to re- 
nounce this desire. On them would 
have been the blame if this war had 
been continued—and for money ! 

“ But suppose it had been continued. 
The longer the better forus. We would 
finally wear them out. Even in another 
year Japan’s position would be worse 
than it is now. Let us suppose that the 
fortunes of war still favored her, that she 
finally took Vladivostok and Harbin. 
We would quietly retire into Siberia in the 
same order in which Kuropatkin retired 
from Liaoyang. From a military view, 
that was the most important event of 
the war. The Japanese might have fol- 
lowed far. But they would have been 
farther and farther from their base of 
supplies ; we, less and less. Again, we 
are superior not only in geographical 
advantage, in men, but also in money. 
A war in Siberia would be different 
from a war in Manchuria. It would 
cost the Japanese much more a day than 
we would be paying. They could not 
afford it. ‘They are not as rich as we 
are. Their interest payments now call 
for something over 80,000,000 rubles 
[$40,000,000] on a budget of about 
300,000,000 rubles [$150,000,000] ; our 
interest payments call for in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000,000 rubles [$150,- 
000,000] on a budget of, say, 2,300,000,- 
000 rubles [$1,150,000,000]. There- 
fore the Japanese want peace more than 
we do, and you see they have been 
willing to make astonishing concessions 
from their first absurd claims to obtain 
a 

Mr. Wilemkin’s statement was impress- 
ive. It explained why Mr. Witte wa- 
vered not a hair in his daily asseverations 
that in no form would Russia pay in- 
demnity. The Japanese have not been 
able to collect it by peaceful means. 
Could they have done so by warlike 
means? Suppose hostilities to have con- 
tinued. During the next twelvemonth 
the Japanese would probably have over- 
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run eastern Siberia, and would have 
seized the customs dues. But they 
amount to a comparatively insignificant 
sum. The end of the twelvemonth would 
arrive with a Japanese demand, in case 
of another peace conference, for an in- 
demnity twice as great as the present, 
and with relatively no more means for 
its collection. 

A week ago I put this question to a 
member of the Japanese Commission : 
“Will you not make another and final 
concession? With the regard which you 
have for President Roosevelt’s services, 
with your desire to be on good terms 
with America and the other neutral na- 
tions, with your confidence, which I 
know has been constant, that peace may 
even now be concluded, but with the cer- 
tainty that you can never collect indem- 
nity, why not abandon it altogether, con- 
tenting yourselves with what you have 
achieved, and taking all Saghalien ?” 

The answer to the problem came on 
another occasion, and in authoritative 
words: “We have made peace with 
Russia for our own sake and for the 
sake of humanity and civilization.” 

To this was added: “ Mr. Witte is jus- 
tified in calling this a diplomatic victory. 
It is such, as meaning that we yielded 
on the only path to peace—our demand 
for reimbursement for war expenses. 
Well, we have obtained that for which 
we fought, and more too. Our reim- 
bursement demand meant a new object. 
To secure it, our very successes may 
have created conditions making it im- 
possible.” 

If the present peace arrangement is 
ratified by treaty, the aroused state of 
public feeling in Japan may drive Baron 
Komura and the present Cabinet from 
office, for its Foreign Minister has drafted 
treaty provisions less than those to which 
the Japanese are, in their opinion, clearly 
entitled. But Baron Komura is a states- 
man; he is no mere politician. He will 
have taken a “long shot.” He will’ 
have acted in the nation’s best interests 
as judged years hence. For this he 
braves popular disfavor. Even if he has 


been outmaneuvered as to two important 
demands, his is, after all, both the mate- 
E. F. B. 


rial and the moral victory. 
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The Taft Party’s Reception in Japan 


From a Special Correspondent of The Outlook 


r VHE cabled despatches will have 
given you only the merest out- 
lines of the many striking and 

significant events which have been con- 

nected with the entertainment of the 

Taft party in this country during the 

past week, ending with the local celebra- 

tion in Nagasaki to-day, after a day’s 
run through the Inland Sea. Even in 
that famous body of water the party of 

Americans did not escape entirely from 

the “banzais” that have been ringing 

in their ears since they landed at Yoko- 
hama, being fairly thundered at them by 
the dense mobs that greeted them and 
said farewell to them in Tokyo. As 
they passed near several fishing villages, 
the populace cheered the Manchuria 
and her passengers, and in the narrow 
strait between Moji and Shimonoseki, at 
the western entrance of the Inland Sea, 
they were accompanied for some few 
miles by tugs bearing military and civil 
officials of Japan, and were saluted by 
Japanese jackies drawn up on the deck 
of a gunboat which had been in the 
engagement, less than a hundred miles 
away, in the strait where Togo wrought 
final destruction to the Russian navy. 
Ostensibly this reception has been, as 
the Government at Washington asked 
the Government of Japan that it should 
be, merely the extension of social cour- 
tesies to a party of distinguished Ameri- 
cans. There have been no political 
conferences connected with it, though 

Secretary Taft held several informal in- 

terviews with Japanese officials of gov- 

ernment, including the Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 

Katsura. But it is a definite fact that 

the visit has not had, directly, political 

significance, and that the Japanese have 
in good faith been very careful about 
bringing forward anything that might 
seem to have a bearing on international 
politics, either in the large social func- 
tions they have given or in a private way. 

In one way, it may be stated, matters 
political have been broached and treated 


somewhat freely between Secretary Taft 
and the Japanese, as it was natural 
should be done, given the subject matter, 
viz., the Philippines. Japan plainly 
wants American friendship, understand- 
ing that she cannot have it in the way of 
a formal alliance, but desiring it for its 
sentimental influence and as a potential 
aid at any particular juncture. To sup- 
pose, then, that Japan would in the 
slightest degree put herself in antagonism 
to the United States with reference to 
the Philippines is to suppose the Japa- 
nese a good deal less astute than they 
are congtantly showing themselves to be. 
One might infer this bit of politics from 
merely seeing what sort of an effort the 
Japanese, from the very head of the 
Government down, have been making 
on the occasion of this visit of the Taft 
party to strengthen in every way possible 
the cordiality between the two peoples. 
Furthermore, as a matter of fact, an 
official declaration may be forthcoming 
on this very point, and perhaps before 
this letter can reach New York by mail. 
In any event, that is a “ bugaboo ” that 
has no immediate importance. The 
future in the Orient cannot, of course, 
be foretold, and the future may bring 
about such a natural hegemony of East- 
ern states or provinces under the leader- 
ship of Japan as will make possible some 
sort of Japanese-American understand- 
ing on the subject of the Philippines, 
and as will find the Filipinos willing to 
enter into it. But that is all pure specu- . 
lation, and probably very distant specu- 
lation. One important thing is not to 
be overlooked as a very present feature 
of the situation. The Filipinos regard 
themselves as Christians and the Japa- 
nese as pagans, and in that respect have 
an Occidental point of view with ref- 
erence to the Japanese, to that extent 
at least holding themselves superior to 
the Japanese. That there is to-day 
great admiration for the Japanese in the 
Philippines, as in other parts of the 
Orient, is undoubtedly true; but from 
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that to an acceptance by the Filipinos of 
Japanese sovereignty, with the rule of 
the *‘ strong hand ” that this would imply, 
as it does in Formosa, is a long step. 
The Japanese certainly cannot be accused 
of being bad bargainers, when they have 
a free hand, and they usually know the 
conditions of their purchases or acquisi- 
tions ; they will not, it may be safely 
assured, desire to buy a war in the Phil- 
ippines. 

In other ways, as stated, there has 
been no international politics in this 
visit. But to assume that it has no po- 
litical importance, for the future, would 
be far from the mark. The Japanese 
have greeted this unprecedentedly large 
party of American guests in a manner 
that is unprecedented. Such unusual 
honors were showered upon General 
Grant on his tour around the world ; but, 
as a Japanese paper said, Japan had not 
then fully entered into the modern period, 
and that visit had no such significance as 
this, and had in fact left as its chief 
mark the tree which Grant planted in 
Ueno Park, Tokyo. On this occasion, 
Secretary Taft and his personal staff, 
Miss Roosevelt and her friends, and the 
Senators and Representatives and their 
wives, a party of over fifty in all, were 
not only accorded the unusual honor of 
an audience with the Emperor, but he 
sat down with them at luncheon after- 
ward, and went around the table shak- 
ing hands with them, afterward having 
opened for them portions of the imperial 
gardens not opened in years. There 
was plain the intent from the first mo- 
ment of the party’s arrival, when it was 
announced that they were all to be 
guests of the Japanese Government, to 
make this whole reception an altogether 
unprecedented event. There was evi- 
dent, too, the desire to meet Americans 
somewhat in the informal American 
manner. What all this implies, in in- 
numerable little ways, may be left to 
any one who has an understanding of 
how elaborate are Japanese social cus- 
toms, and of what it means diplomat- 
ically in this country when the cue for 
such honors to the Americans is given 
from the Emperor himself. The pres- 


ence of many Japanese women in the 
public greetings, and of others, some 
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of them from the nobility, some few 
even of the imperial family, at the 
chief of the various social functions 
given to the party, rubbing shoulders 
with Americans in as nearly as possi- 
ble the American fashion, was a thing 
which made foreign diplomats and others 
gape. The American Minister himself 
had no knowledge beforehand of how 
far this touch of informality would be 
carried. As the German Minister, Count 
Arco de Valley (who, by the way, made 
an excellent stroke diplomatically by 
entertaining royally some of the Ameri- 
can Congressmen), put it, “All this 
means that the Japanese would say to 
you, ‘ Come into my heart.’” It is un- 
necessary to say that few, hardly any in 
fact, of the Congressional delegation 
quite understand the significance of all 
the many little ways in which this infor- 
mality was manifested, through their 
ignorance of Japanese social customs. 
They were, in quite a similar way and 
for a similar reason, inclined to take the 
whole matter too naively, and as a pure 
outburst of popular enthusiasm. There 
was undoubtedly great cordiality on the 
part of the masses in the great public 
ovations with which the party has been 
greeted. It is impossible not to see 
that, down to the last Japanese, in the 
capital and larger towns at any rate, 
there is a feeling that the Americans 
are good friends. But he who has some 
comprehension of the workings of Japa- 
nese diplomacy will not need to be told 
that a great deal of the noise and many 
of the very features of these demonstra- 
tions, particularly of that in Tokyo, were 
dictated by the Government. A little 
reflection would suffice to tell that there 
is not as yet the “public opinion” in 
Japan which in the United States would 
put the full meaning into a great public 
ovation. Undoubtedly the crowds have 
been turned out by order from above. 
But, quite as undoubtedly, the organiza- 
tions which have been turned out have 
in places been exceeded in number by 
the crowds which have turned out on 
their own account. Plainly, too, there 
has been enthusiasm and cordiality in 
the faces of these Japanese “ plain peo- 
ple” as they have fairly thundered their 
“banzais ” at the Americans from one 
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end of the country to the other. Never- 
theless, the ovations received during the 
past week have not had all the signifi- 
cance which some of the Congressmen 
have naively given to them. One thing 
about the Japanese is that when they 
play a game they play it “up to the 
limit.” Their game just now has been 
thoroughly to convince this large party 
of Americans, whom they were able to 
get within their country at one time, that 
there is a thoroughgoing affection for 
America among the Japanese. In the 
face of all the things which have hap- 
pened, and considering the make-up of 
this party, including some of those 
prominent in the American National 
Legislature, it would be entirely beside 
the mark to assume that this visit has 
not had political importance for the 
Japanese, that they have not kept that 
very thing in mind throughout, and 
played their part with a tact and a thor- 
oughness that it has been delightful 
to witness; and that in the distant if 
not near future this visit is bound to 
strengthen, in the formal doings of our 
Government, if the occasion should arise, 
the entente between Japan and the United 
States. One wondered if the Japanese 
were thinking, too, of the anti-coolie agi- 
tation revived in a new form on the 
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Pacific coast, when he saw Marquis Ito 
chatting informally (and most cleverly, 
too, by the way) with Congressman 
McKinlay, of California, who came on 
board a thoroughgoing and outspoken 
opponent of the exclusion idea on the 
coast. This was only one of the little 
things that made the quiet bystander 
conclude that not all the show lay on the 
surface. 

And, after all, why should not the 
Japanese play the game thus? And why 
should we not admire them for the 
pretty and effective way in which they do 
it ?—one altogether too clever for some 
of the unsophisticated souls who reach 
our Congress and who begin their study 
of foreign affairs (Oriental, at least) 
when they come on a trip like this. It 
is only one more reason for admiring the 
Japanese. And more tactful hosts and 
lavish entertainers than they do not 
exist. That they really like us, even 
though laboring to show it to us in 
quite the same ways as we are used to 
and would count as significant, is cer- 
tainly true. In every way, the friend- 
ship of Japan and the United States in 
Oriental matters is a hopeful sign. Just 
as a hint, maybe, some time, it will help 
us settle our Philippine entanglement. 

Tokyo, Japan. 
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XI.—The Hem of Christ’s Garment’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


the crucifixion the soldiers would 

not rend it, but drew lots for it. It 
was perhaps a gift to him by some of the 
women disciples, and probably was such 
a one as the rabbis wore. This poor 
woman thought it sacred and believed 
that, if she could but touch it, it would 
heal her. In truth, sacredness does not 
inhere inagarment. There was nothing 
sacred in the garment, no healing power 
in it; it differed in no wise from any 
other garment of like form and texture. 
But when this woman crept up behind 


1 Mark v. 24-34. 


Jive: wore a robe so fine that at 


Jesus, he did not rebuke her superstition. 
He healed her; then turned about and 
showed her that she was known, won 
from her a confession of her faith, and 
sent her away rejoicing. 

Humanity is constantly falling into 
the error of this poor woman ; practicing 
idolatry ; substituting the eidolon for the 
reality ; reverencing the image in place 
of the life. So the pagan bows before 
his ugly idol, imputing to it the qualities 
which make him fear his god; so the 
Roman Catholic devotee worships the 
crucifix in spite of the instruction of his 
Church to the contrary, attributing to 
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figured agony in ivory or wood the sacri- 
fice of the living Christ; so the Protest- 
ant handles with reverence the Book, and 
imagines that so he is reverencing the 
Bible, forgetting that the sacredness of 
the Bible consists in the truth which it 
interprets ; so the worshiper of whatever 
creed expects to receive from the sacred 
edifice, the temple, the Church, or the 
mosque, the inspiration which comes 
only from Him who dwells not in tem- 
ples made with hands. 

How shall we in our imagined supe- 
rior intelligence treat this reverence for 
things? With open scorn? With rebuk- 
ing invective ? With amused and good- 
natured disdain? In all these ways it is 
treated. In none of these ways did 
Christ treat it. He accepted the rever- 
ence paid to his garment as reverence 
paid to himself. He did not so much 
take the will for the deed as interpret 
the deed by the will. He who accepted 
the touch of his garment as a prayer to 
himself does not look unmoved on the 
prayers offered by the pagan to his ugly 
idol, or by the Roman Catholic devotee 
to the ivory crucifix. Misdirected rev- 
erence is better than irreverence. Irra- 
tional faith is better than a faithless 
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rationalism. ‘The superstitious rever- 
ence which regards the hem of Christ’s 
garment is better than the supercilious 
wisdom which rejects Christ himself.” 
The curious tourist, Baedeker in hand, 
who looks with pity on the kneeling 
peasant counting her beads before the 
cross, is himself the object of Christ’s 
pity. True it is that “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth ;” but he who 
seeks the Spirit in the symbol js nearer 
the truth than he who does not seek the 
Spirit at all. All sincere symbol-wor- 
shipers Paul truly interpreted in his 
address to the idol-worshiping Athe- 
nians ; they seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him. 
Those who reverently touch the hem 
of Christ’s garment Christ recognizes as 
his disciples ; and however ignorant their 
reverence, sooner or later he will dis- 
close himself to them. No matter how 
sure we may be that there is no virtue in 
the garment, we are not to rebuke those 
who reverence it, still less to disdain 
their worship, but to direct it to the 
living God whose offspring we are, whois 
not far from every one of us, and in whom 
we live and move and have our being. 


Foreign Missions as Social Settlements 


By the Rev. Sidney 


“ URELY that is an exceptional 

S way of looking at foreign mis- 

sions,” my friend insisted. 

“ New to you, perhaps,” I replied, “ but 
not to our leading mission boards nor to 
our thoughtful missionaries. It is the 
idea I have been working on all my life.” 

This conversation took place in connec- 
tion with a statement of the facts respect- 
ing our Factory Girls’ Home in Matsu- 
yama, Japan. This “ Home,” its origin 
and its results, are typical of the social 
settlement nature and sociological value 
of missions, and might well be given at 
length. In brief, the story is this: 

A confirmed and notorious drunkard, 
an outcast from his home and divorced 
by his wife, was influenced at one of our 
theater preaching services. After three 
years of study and struggle, he became a 
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Christian. Taking work in a factory, 
he saw the appalling conditions of the 
factory girls, mostly farmers’ daughters 
from mountain villages. He decided to 
devote his life to their welfare. We 
opened night classes for those who 
worked all day, and morning classes for 
those who worked all night. After sev- 
eral months we started a boarding-house 
conducted on Christian principles. Our 
Christian lunches put to shame heathen 
lunches. Two years of effort have 
secured notable results. The girls im- 
proved in health, did better and more 
faithful work, earned more money and 
spent less. On returning to their homes, 
they were free from debts and from more 
Serious moral difficulties. Christian 
hymns, creeping into the factory, dis- 
placed many vulgar and immoral songs, 
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When, after two years, we were erecting 
the first building for our “ Home,” the 
factory officials asked whether we would 
not take charge of all the houses where 
their girls boarded. Further, through the 
changed character and intelligence of the 
girls, many villages from whence they 
come have changed their attitude toward 
Christianity. In view of the reformed 
character of the man who had been an 
inveterate drunkard, but who was now 
a sober and useful citizen, his townsmen 
began to recognize the moral power of 
Christianity. These are a few of the 
results secured by the social settlement, 
illustrating the character and methods of 
the missionary work carried on in Mat- 
suyama. 

The value of such work as this, not 
only in the direct religious results, but 
also in destroying international prejudice 
and in building up mutual good will and 
high regard, is beyond dispute and also 
beyond estimation. And as to its soci- 
ological value in helping to solve the 
industrial and moral problems facing 
modern Japan through her entrance into 
the world’s life and the world’s indus- 
trial competition, who can adequately 
state it? 

Identical with this home in signifi- 
cance and value, although wholly differ- 
ent in forms of work, are Miss Judson’s 
night and industrial school for poor chil- 
dren; Miss Adams’s slum work in a 
notorious gambling district, unmanage- 
able by the police till Miss Adams’s 
work had conspicuously transformed the 
place; Mr. Ishii’s and Dr. Pettee’s 
Orphan Asylum; Miss Riddell’s Leper 
Hospital at Kumamoto; the Ex-Convicts’ 
Home of Mr. Hara in Tokyo and of Mr. 
Muramatsu in Kobe, the latter for many 
years a leader of a gang of pickpockets ; 
Mr. Tomeoka’s Reform Home for Boys ; 
the Salvation Army Home for Fallen 
Women—indeed, space forbids detailed 
mention of the numerous Christian 
reform and benevolent institutions in 
Japan, the schools, the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the sewing, cook- 
ing, and singing classes, and, not the 
least, the hundreds of churches whereby 
the real meaning of the spirit and life of 
Christianity is being given concrete ex- 
pression, 
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In every non-Christian land mission 
work includes all these methods and 
forms of endeavor, arousing among the 
people feelings of good will in place of 
distrust and hatred. Let the testimony 
of two Chinese mandarins represent 
those of hundreds which might be gath- 
ered. “During the past few years,” 
writes one, referring to a certain mis- 
sionary, ‘“ whenever I have interviewed 
the gentry and scholars, the merchants 
and the people generally, in the country 
around, they all, without exception, have 
spoken well of his goodness in most 
spontaneous fashion. And I have been 
even more glad to note the manner in 
which he has aroused the latent sensi- 
bilities of the populace to similarity of 
feeling and to a recognition of the essen- 
tial unity of principles, so that barriers 
of East and West have been forgotten 
and a valuable contribution has been 
secured for cordial international rela- 
tions.” 

Another mandarin, writing in regard 
to a certain missionary, says: ‘“ He has 
lived here for twenty years, and managed 
matters so well that there has been no 
enmity between the populace and the 
church. Indeed, the whole prefecture 
unites as one in his praise—a fact so 
well known that I need not relate it. 
He has been:prominent in his proclama- 
tion both in its details and in its perme- 
ating principles.” 

But of equal importance with thé in- 
ternational results of missionary work 
are its social effects. 

It plants in every land new social, 
political, and religious ideals. It im- 
parts new life which springs up in a 
thousand forms. Native movements arise 
of immense significance to the countries 
themselves, movements which ultimately 
will have their influence on world history. 
Modern Japan, with her attainments and 
ambitions, is, in important respects, the 
result of missionary effort and leader- 
ship. As bearing on this statement, 
consider the following quotations from 
two eminent Japanese: 

“ Look at Japan. Our forty-six mill- 
ions have a higher standard of morality 
than they have ever known. There is 
not a boy or a girl throughout the Em- 
pire that has not heard of the one-man- 
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one-wife doctrine. Our ideas of loyalty 
and obedience are higher than ever. 
And when we inquire the cause of this 
great moral advance, we can find it in 
nothing else than the religion of Jesus.” 
So spoke an editor of one of Japan’s 
prominent dailies at a farewell meeting, 
given in Sendai, to the Rev. J. H. DeFor- 
est, D.D.; and Marquis Ito has recently 
said: “ Japan’s progress and develop- 
ment are largely due to the influence of 
missionaries exerted in the right direc- 
tion when Japan was first studying the 
outside world.” 

If now we ask what are the general 
principles underlying and controlling the 
foreign missionary enterprise, our most 
concise reply is that foreign missions 
are but one type of social settlements. 
Indeed, foreign missions were social 
settlements in principle and fact long 
before the special institutions in our 
cities bearing that name were even 
thought of. In 1820 the first mission 
social settlement in the Hawaiian Islands 
was started. The conscious aim was, 
indeed, to teach the natives the true re- 
ligion; but in doing so, and as a neces- 
sary means to that end, the missionaries 
transformed the entire social life of the 
people. Constitutional monarchy was 
established in the place of unlimited and 
brutal absolutism ; instead of being him- 
self a slave, each man became a property- 
owner; popular education took the place 
of universal ignorance; missionaries 
stood between the simple-minded, de- 
fenseless native and the aggressive, 
rapacious, violent, and brutal white men 
who had already, before the advent of 
the missionaries, introduced the most 
loathsome diseases, which were rapidly 
decimating the native race. No social 
settlement in the slums of our cities could 
possibly accomplish more for the region 
to which it goes along every line of 
physical, mental, moral, political, hy- 
gienic, industrial, or educational effort 
and improvement than was accomplished 
by that missionary social settlement in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

What, now, are the essential principles 
of social settlements ? May they not be 
enumerated as follows ? 

First, however separated by class dis- 
tinctions or social rank, by education, 
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culture, home, or parentage, specialized 
sections of a community may be, the 
welfare of that community depends on 
the well-being of the members of its 
separate sections. No fraction can 
suffer, be ignorant, debased, or diseased, 
but the whole community will ultimately 
suffer for it. Social settlements neces- 
sarily build on the solidarity of the 
community. 

Second, it is the duty of the more 
favored members of a community to help 
those less favored. This cannot be 
done ignorantly or without genuine sym- 
pathy. Effective knowledge and attract- 
ive sympathy can be secured only by 
contact and prolonged mutual acquaint- 
ance. 

It follows, thirdly, that under the 
present conditions of society, in which 
the classes are geographically, intellect- 
ually, and temperamentally isolated, 
members of the more favored classes 
must go to live in the neighborhood of 
those less favored, with the intention of 
helping them to higher levels of personal 
and social life. 

Fourth, to this end the newcomers 
must make the interests of the neighbor- 
hood their own; they must identify 
themselves with the local community and 
unite with it in all efforts for political, 
hygienic, educational, and other improve- 
ment. Particularly important here is 
disinterested and skilled leadership. 

Fifth, social settlements, however, seek 
to transform not only the ideas and the 
lives of the class to which they go, but 
also the ideas, the sympathies, and even 
the lives of the class from which they 
come. No class should live in unsym- 
pathetic isolation from the rest of society. 
Social settlements consciously strive, 
therefore, to be clearing-houses of ideas, 
of sympathy, and of helpfulness. They 
are thus human links between classes 
socially and industrially isolated. 

Now, these principles, in all their more 
important elements, are completely ap- 
plicable to, and they have been actually 
realized in, foreign work. Indeed, for- 
eign missions carry them out more com- 
pletely and consistently than the usual 
social settlement. In the former case 


the classes (7. ¢., the races) are so distinct 
that there is no common language, and 
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the missionary settler must begin by 
learning the language of those whom he 
would know. The usual social settle- 
ment worker spends but a short period 
of years at his task, whereas the foreign 
settler devotes his entire life to it. Any- 
thing less would insure failure. He 
must live in the midst of his chosen peo- 
ple, decade after decade, with only an 
occasional feturn to his homeland. So 
arduous a task is the foreign social 
settlement. 

In time the missionary becomes inti- 
mate with his chosen people. He knows 
their social and religious customs, their 
moral ideals, and their entire systems of 
thought as no traveler or merchant ever 
learns them. His life among them wins 
their confidence. He mediates to them 
the best of all they know concerning the 
white man and his civilization. On the 
other hand, by his letters, by his occa- 
sional visits to the homeland, by his 
published correspondence, and by his 
books, he introduces to his fellow-coun- 
trymen the people of his, fosterland with 
a completeness and accuracy otherwise 
impossible. Were our knowledge of 
the peoples of Africa, Asia, the Pacific 
islands, and Japan limited to what has 
been brought back to us by sailors, 
soldiers, merchants, and travelers, nearly 
all that we now know of their good and 
noble qualities would be lacking. 

The Hon. James Bryce, M.P., writing 
of the conditions prevailing in such an 
accessible and relatively civilized land 
as Turkey, says: “I cannot mention 
the American missionaries without a 
tribute to the admirable work they 
have done. They have been the only 
good influence that has worked from 
abroad upon the Turkish Empire. .. . 
From them alone, if we except the British 
Consul, has it been possible during the 
last thirty years to obtain trustworthy 
information regarding what passes in the 
interior.” 

Such information of the hundreds of 
alien races as is possessed by the white 
race to-day is, in large degree, either 
directly or indirectly due to missionary 
experience. Such human sympathy and 
good willas are felt to-day by large classes 
of white men for the backward races, 
and such intelligent effort as is being 
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put forth to-day for their honorable treat- 
ment by civilized peoples, are, in the 
main, the result of foreign missionary 
social settlement work. 

Still further. But for material gath- 
ered by missionaries, or put by them 
within the reach of scientific investi- 
gators, philology, ethnology, anthropol- 
ogy, comparative religion, comparative 
sociology, and the history of religion 
would hardly have become possible. 
The commercial results, also, of foreign 
missions have been so great as to attract 
the attention of thoughtful men, and to be 
used by some as an argument for missions. 

Thus have foreign social settlements 
been the all but exclusive, mutually help- 
ful medium of inter-racial sympathy, 
good will, and knowledge. Even more 
than slum settlements are they needed, 
since the classes they mediate are more 
estranged. Their actual successes, too, 
remarkably surpass those of slum settle- 
ments, great though these latter undoubt- 
edly are. The benefits derived both by 
the races receiving and by those pro- 
moting foreign missions are beyond esti- 
mation in all the lines of mutual knowl- 
edge and good will. So great and so 
varied have been the results already 
attained that hard-headed business men 
are saying that missions should be sup- 
ported even by those who have no inter- 
est in their religious aims. Mr. F. T. 
Gates, Mr. Rockefeller’s secretary, clos- 
ing a long letter recommending him to 
give generously to the foreign missionary 
enterprise, makes the following compre- 
hensive and significant statement: “ The 
subject of foreign missions should com- 
mand the interest of patriots and phi- 
lanthropists, of men of all creeds and of 
no creeds, of men of commerce, of manu- 
facture, of finance, of the bankers, im- 
porters and exporters of our country, and 
of all who have the well-being of their 
own country or of mankind at heart. In 
the long run it will be found, I think, 
that the effect of the missionary enter- 
prise of English-speaking peoples will be 
to bring them the peaceful conquest of 
the world—no political dominion, but 
dominion in commerce and manufacture, 
in literature, science, philosophy, art, 
refinement, morals, religion; and in 
future generations will bring back re- 
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turning tribute in all these great depart- 
ments of life and progress quite beyond 
present estimation. Forgive me if I 
seem earnest in this matter. I have 
been brooding over this subject for 
years. These views as to the importance 
of missions spring from no sudden en- 
thusiasm, but represent deliberate con- 
viction, which has stood the test of every 
mood and all my study, reading, reflec- 
tion, and intercourse with men for a long 
time.” 

Such, then, is, in brief, the view of 
missionary work held to-day by intelli- 
gent and well-informed men. Christian 
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missions are seen to-day to be the most 
effective instruments for mediating be- 
tween and bringing to a basis of mutual 
comprehension and appreciation frag- 
ments of the human race long isolated, 
radically different, and too often bitterly 
antagonistic. They are in a unique way 
humanity’s clearing-house of ideas and 
ideals, of motives and movements. A 
more adequate statement of the modern 
conception of foreign missions would 
require a study of this subject from the 
standpoint of social science, upon which, 
however, the limits of this paper forbid 
me to enter. 


Immigrants in the 


Public Schools 


By Hortense M. Orcutt 


a ND these children, when they 
A are grown, are to take their 
places in the Commonwealth ; 
these are citizens of the United States 
in the making.” It is a reflection that 
comes again and again with ever- 
increasing force as year after year one 
faces a class-room of East Side children 
without a name among them that sug- 
gests American ancestry or American 
traditions. Eastern Europe, with all it 
means of ideas foreign and inimical to 
democracy, confronts us. One meets 
with these ideas at every turn. A 
mother enters the kindergarten with a 
toddling three-year-old clinging to her 
skirts, and asks that the child be taken 
into school. You explain carefully that 
children under four years old are not 
permitted to enter public kindergartens, 
“* But you take her in. I give you a fine 
present.” And at the emphatic shake 
of your head, “ How much you want— 
five dollars?” It is Eastern Europe’s 
idea of a public official—a person to be 
bribed. The question to the mother is 
merely one of being able to make the 
bribe large enough, and when she goes 
away the refusal has not made her under- 
stand. But the child must understand 
some day, or where shall we be? 
It is not, however, this obvious clash 


of ideas that is to the thoughtful teacher 
the most disturbing aspect of the situa- 
tion. It is those subtle, unconscious, 
inherited tendencies that sometimes 
seem to baffle our best efforts in the 
attempt to train toward American ideals. 
The safety of the American State lies in 
the intelligence, the integrity, the inde- 
pendence, of the individual citizen. Two 
things are comparatively easy to get with 
any group of East Side children—a mob 
or military discipline. Neither is edu- 
cative in our American sense. Neither 
condition offers opportunity for the 
growth of intelligence, integrity, inde- 
pendence. To many a young teacher 
confronting for the first time a primary 
class of from forty-five to sixty-five chil- 
dren, it seems necessary to have order at 
any cost, and she has military order before 
she quite knows what has happened. 
She had a mob. Now she has obedient 
children that will line up at the first sig- 
nal—heads behind heads and eyes in 
front, in a manner appalling to the thought- 
ful lover of children or the institutions 
of our American Commonwealth. She 
is praised for her control and her disci- 
pline, and she is liked and respected by 
the children. So an official despot 


should behave ; it feels right to the chil- 
dren of Russia and Poland, and they 
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respond. Thus the teacher in our East 
Side public school fosters, often all un- 
consciously, those tendencies that are 
native to the children with whom she is 
dealing, but foreign to the ideals of the 
country in which they are to grow up. 

At election time one hears the “ better 
element” bemoan the power of unscru- 
pulous politicians to “ whip the people 
into line.” But do we stop to consider 
that, in the main, our public schools are 
helping to make it possible for them to 
do this by eight or nine years of training 
in “ whipping into line”? We deal with 
masses because the masses present them- 
selves and organize at our command, 
because it is easier to deal with masses 
than with individuals, and too often, 
alas! because, given the class of chil- 
dren that the East Side offers, and given 
them in such numbers, it is impossible to 
do anything else. 

The evils of the situation are so ap- 
parent as to make any elaboration of 
them seem almost puerile ; but the defi- 
nite illustrations of the evil are always as 
interesting as they are deplorable. ‘Take 
one of the evils that is first apparent ; 
namely, the tendency of this system of 
mass discipline to crush or mar the best 
ability, the finest material in the class. 
But to illustrate : 

One morning the writer was crossing 
the “ boys’ yard” at an hour when the 
children were all supposed to be in their 
class-rooms, and she came upon a small 
Italian boy who had been recently pro- 
moted from the kindergarten to the 1 A. 

“ Good-morning, Leonardo! Oughtn’t 
you to be in your class-room ?” 

“ Yes,” said Leonardo. 

“ Well, run on.” 

“T’m not going back there.” 

“ And why not?” 

“T hate it.” 

“Why do you hate it, Leonardo?” 

“Can’t do anything ; the teacher kills 
everybody,” and his dark Italian eyes 
had a look in them not good to see in 
eyes of any age or any nationality. 

Now let us give Leonardo’s kinder- 
garten record, that we may understand 
why we account him good material. Up 
to the time of his arrival we had never 
had any child come into this particular 
kindergarten and ws¢ it. The children, 
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without exception, had had to be taught 
to use it. Leonardo arrived. Hesawa 
sand tray and a shovel, and without 
more ado he fell to work. He saw black- 
board and chalk tools to his hand, balls 
made for his play, and all this without 
invitation on the part of the teacher and 
without effrontery on the part of Leo- 
nardo. When he needed the teacher to 
help him out, he used her too. Of course 
he needed suggestion and direction, and 
this was always accepted in a sweet 
spirit—even an eager spirit. From the 
first he used the kindergarten as a man 
might use his club, and he was not par- 
ticular about arriving on the hour. 
Tardiness, of course, could not be per- 
mitted. After telling him a number of 
times that he must come at a given hour 
and punishing him when he came late, it 
occurred to the kindergartner that this 
method was not accomplishing the de- 
sired end. Then she remembered that 
Leonardo was an intelligent being, so 
the next time he came late she said to 
him : “ Leonardo, do you know that you 
miss a good deal every time that you are 
late ?” 

“What do I miss ?” . 

“Well, to-day you missed a new song 
about a galloping horse, and a very good 
story about a little boy who went to seek 
his fortune.” 

“ Tell it to me now.” 

“ No, nowit is too late, but if you come 
in time to-morrow you will hear it.” 

He came; and for a month no more 
tardiness. ‘Then there came a day when 
Leonardo dropped in an hour and a half 
late. 

“Leonardo! what is the matter?” 

“ My baby was lost.” Perfect assur- 
ance; any reasonable being would see 
that the importance of hunting a lost 
baby was greater than of arriving at 
kindergarten on the hour. 

“Is she found ?” (humbly.) 

“ Sure!” and Leonardo fell to work. 

Leonardo was in the kindergarten a 
year, and it was a year of steady growth. 
He worked hard and he played hard. 
He always had ideas, and he found the 
medium for their expression at hand ; his 
English steadily improved ; his spirit was 
always sweet ; he was at home in a good 
world. It is needless to say that he was- 
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a leader among the children, though he 
had a great respect for other people’s 
rights ; there was uncommonly little of 
the boss in his attitude. In short, he 
was the sort of small boy for whom we 
prophesy a future; and here he was, at 
the age of six, rebellious, defiant, already 
a little embittered. The rest of the boys 
in his class were “ whipping into line.” 
Leonardo’s growing being repudiated 
militarism. Where did the trouble lie! 
The least of it with the teacher, though 
we have seen a teacher with sixty small 
children maintain a free republic and 
conditions of individual education, but 
we accounted it genius, as indeed it is, 
and that too of the rarest kind. To the 
average good teacher such a feat is im- 
possible ; militarism is her only resource. 

The second type of child that suffers 
greatly is the child of a shy and sensi- 
tive nature. In the large numbers he is 
almost entirely lost sight of; he gives 
no trouble, and it is easy to forget his 
existence. All the defects of this child’s 
nature are being emphasized by the 
training he is getting; he grows more 
shy, often secretive; he is shrinking, 
and easily imposed upon. 

It is obvious that the very dull child 
suffers as well as the unusually bright 
child. Who, then, thrives? Those chil- 
dren who would have made the best sol- 
diers to the Czar, had they remained 
across the sea. But America has little 
use for the type they represent ; she has 
rather ever; reason to deplore its multi- 
plication. 

What is to be done about the matter ? 
First and foremost, there must be fewer 
children for one teacher. Or, since the 
number of children on the East Side is 
never less, but always more, there must 
be more teachers, a great many more 
teachers. Classes must be divided, and 
even subdivided, that work may be done 
in groups small enough to allow for indi- 
vidual attention and the consequent free- 
dom from militarism. 

I know all the objections we have to 
face ; the hue and cry of economy, mean- 
ing always economy of money, and never 
for a minute the economy of human 
intellect and human character that in 
the end serve the State more profitably 

“than any fiscal scheme, however shrewd 
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and far-reaching. We have to face the 
question of finding suitable housing 
quarters in which this business of edu- 
cation may go on; and in the crowded 
districts of this great city it is a question 
that presents a very real difficulty, one 
that will take, not alone great sums of 
money, but a considerable length of time 
for the tearing down of old buildings 
and the rearing of new school-houses. 

But in the meantime the great cry is 
to have a seat for every child of school 
age, with very little regard for what sort 
of educational feast he is invited to sit 
down to. Intoo many cases it is a feast 
that gives him not plain intellectual indi- 
gestion, but rather intellectual and moral 
anemia. It is an open educational 
question whether he would not be better 
off on the street. The street, with all 
its evils, still is on the whole a quickening 
and not a stultifying environment ; it is 
a place where a child may have a certain 
range of individual freedom, where he is 
bound to get many experiences, most of 
them actively educative ; and if some of 
them are bad, many of them are good. 
The alternative presented is a crowded 
class-room with an atmosphere of repres- 
sion and drill. 

Only the other day I learned that a 
little boy, whom I knew to be a particu- 
larly bright child, failed of promotion 
from the first primary class. When I 
inquired the reason of his teacher, she 
said, “ Yes, he is brighter than the other 
children, so much brighter that he is 
bored two-thirds of the time, and he has 
fallen into the habit of not listening. 
He sits dreaming and forgets to wake 
up to hear the new part.” Poor Sam! 
He attended two kindergartens in his 
day, and was a “ bright particular star” 
in each. In the morning he went toa 
morning kindergarten in one public 
school, and in the afternoon to a kinder- 
garten in another public school; and he 
kept his own counsel so well that it was 
two months before anybody discovered 
that he was breaking the law and getting 
twice his due. He was pre-eminently a 
child who could do things. We hate to 
see him turned loafer and shirk in one 
short six months. 

This matter of semi-annual promotion, 
which has just now come into our theme 
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incidentally, has really a direct bearing 
upon a problem of more than a. little 
importance. Particularly with the little 
children, it is very disastrous to change 
teachers every six months, almost as dis- 
astrous as it would be to change mothers. 
If the children must be promoted in 
February and June, let the teachers be 
promoted too. In some instances this 
has been done, and with very gratifying 
results. It is only through close and 
intimate knowledge of the particular 
children with whom she has to deal that 
the teacher can render the best educa- 
tional service; and even a full school 
year from September to July is all too 
short a time for the child to get the full 
benefit of the personality of his teacher 
and the force of that teacher’s method. 
For children under twelve years of age 
two years with one teacher would do 
much toward abolishing that tendency 
to deal with a class only in the mass, and 
would help to bring about those social 
conditions favorable to the growth of 
individual development. The objection 
will be offered that this plan is desirable 
only when the teacher is of commanding 
personality; and for no district in the 
city is it so important that teachers be 
chosen with these qualities in mind as 
for the East Side schools. Children in 
the better sections of the town have 
home and church influences, friends and 
acquaintances native to this country, 
while on the East Side the teacher is too 
often the one being who interprets to the 
children the ideals and the spirit of 
American life. 

Another great gain, incalculably great 
I believe, might be possible if classes 
were smaller and under the tuition of 
one teacher for two years. Boys and 
girls might be educated together. This 
is a world neither of men and boys on 
the one hand, nor of women and girls on 
the other, but of men and women, boys 
and girls, holding all sorts of legitimate 
varieties of human relationships. And 
our particular corner of the world belongs 
not to Russia nor yet to Continental 
Europe, but to the United States of 
America. 

The matter of co-education offers in- 
numerable problems, but they are prob- 
lems of a kind that we do well to reckon 
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with early if we would keep our simple, 
high-minded tradition of the relations 
between men and women, boys and girls, 
which is one of America’s chief claims 
to distinction—the distinction of high 
social morality. 

When we get in our East Side public 
schools small classes of boys and girls 
taught by men and women of culture 
and fine personality; men and women 
who wish to avoid militarism in the class- 
rooms as much for their own sakes as 
for the children’s, to avoid it because 
the joy-giving art of their work lies in 
the development of character, and is 
killed by a system which reduces all 
character to type’ form—when we get 
these things, we can know that we are a 
long way toward settling those questions 
of municipal corruption and social evils 
that are the themes of pulpit and press 
and that are the earnest concern of every 
loyal American. 

In speaking thus frankly of the failure 
of our public school to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the children of our immi- 
grant population, I would not be ac- 
counted among those persons who refuse 
to recognize the immense difficulties to 
be met; neither would I be ranked with 
those who fail to appreciate the very 
important advances that have been made 
in these same schools toward the solu- 
tion of the very problems that we have 
endeavored to present. Chief among 
these great gains are the kindergarten 
and manual training; the kindergarten 
because it offers, not a system of definite 
instruction, but a mode of life; because 
it tests its work by the all-sided develop- 
ment of the children with whom it deals ; 
because it endeavors, not only to inter- 
pret the environment in which the child 
finds himself, but to develop in him 
proper reactions upon that environ- 
ment ; and, above all, because it aims to 
develop his will and his activity in such 
a way as to make him the fullest meas- 
ure of a human being that his possi- 
bilities allow. 

Manual training is to be ranked 
among the important advances because 
its purpose, too, is human development, 
the increasing of the power “to do,” and 
because its methods are both rational 
and purposeful. The work in the shop 
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is especially valuable, for it is conducted 
with comparatively small groups of chil- 
dren, and under free conditions ; and it 
aims to develop individuality. 

The writer was recently greatly im- 
pressed by seeing thirty or forty coat- 
hangers, no two of which were alike in 
curve or in span because each boy had 
made his to the measure of his own 
shoulders, to fit his own coat. It is a 
little thing or a tremendous thing, accord- 
ing as one has power to see its underly- 
ing educational values. The work offered 
in both the kindergarten and the shop 
“involves the culture of hand and eye 
and of the brain-centers back of hand 
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and eye, which is a large part of organic 
education.” 

There is a popular tendency to decry 
all these phases of “ organic education,” 
and even from high places comes the 
cry of “fads and frills.” It is an old 
tendency—the tendency of ignorance to 
deride what it does not understand. 
The kindergarten and the special de- 
partments have come to stay, because 
they meet human needs and advance 
progress ; because they are educational 
in the truest sense. But these things, 
being so good, serve to throw into sharper 
contrasts those evils which it has been 
the purpose of this paper to present. 


Through the Eye of a Needle 


By Katherine Reed 


' ) J HEN Miss Rosa Barclay got 
up that morning, she was as 

happy as Pippa. Not that 

she had ever heard of Pippa, or was 
likely to. Also, unlike Pippa, she was 
not even going to have a holiday ; she was 
just going to work—but it was to be at 
Miss Judd’s boarding-house. You see, 
she sewed for the boarders, who, although 
they did not always like one another, 
did like her. ‘They couldn’t help it any 
more than they could help calling her 
Rosa. Even the gentlemen did it, those 
that had been there quite a while—Miss 
Judd’s old stand-bys who had now been 
rallied so long for matrimonial inten- 
tions when they hadn’t any, by both 
transient and permanent ladies who 
imagined they had none either (as 
Shakespeare could say, but nobody else 
these days)—rallied so long, you notice, 
that they believed there was nothing in 
it for them. Especially, they hadn’t been 
given more salary for some time, and 
they had a vague, not to say uncomfort- 
able, idea that more would be needed if, 
well—if it were well, don’t you know, 
meaning, different. That is, if they had 
to be silent about dressmakers’ bills and 
just pay them, where now they could 
make complacent or cutting comments 
whenever a new dress came in to dinner. 
Of course they never said anything 
when Miss Rosa had made the dress. 


How could they? In the first place, 
they all knew she never sent a bill. She 
was just paid by the day, except when 
some of the boarders postponed by the 
month. Sometimes, then, Rosa had to 
apologize to her landlord. This respect- 
able person really liked these encoun- 
ters,and fostered suspense during the 
process just to see how anxiety, fear, 
and trust all shaded at once in her face. 
Of course he didn’t discriminate and 
name all that he saw—he just looked at 
it, anticipating eagerly what would hap- 
pen next. For, best of all, he liked, at 
the suitable moment, to bring out her 
smile of relief—oh, such a relief, with 
that little dance in her eyes that he had 
been waiting for! 

“T really don’t need the money, Miss 
Rosa. Just take your own time.” 

It was all worth $5.50 per minute 
while it lasted. That was what she 
paid him per month. 

In the second place, these gentlemen 
at Miss Judd’s knew nothing about 
gowns. Why should they? Gowns were 
just a part of life, to take for granted 
like houses or grass, and to be noticed, 
if at all, chiefly at meals, where food was 
much more important. Also, Miss Rosa 
was more than her gowns. They felt 
this quite dimly, to be sure, and if you 
had said encouragingly that this was 
the way with all the real artists, they 
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would have stirred in their chairs and 
looked away from you uneasily, perhaps, 
in the direction of the bread. They 
would need something at the moment, 
that was plain—and certainly the bread 
would be a much plainer matter to take 
in than your meaning. So you would 
allow yourself to be helped to bread, but 
it would certainly taste of rebuke. 

However, Miss Rosa, at this point, 
would have asked you to pass her the 
plate, because she preferred crusts. You 
were so glad that one was still left there for 
her that you forgot your rebuke. It was 
the promptness you liked in her voice, 
especially just at that moment—but you 
liked also a kind of brightness, an almost- 
laugh underneath that was really just 
pure grace of the spirit, if you could have 
had depth or sense to see it so. Its 
effect on you was like a morning joy, 
though she didn’t know that, either, any 
more than you. There was always more 
of that effect right after she had been 
trembling in to see the landlord. Each 
new apology made her tremble, quite 
irrespective of past reliefs. It was to 
her as if this time surely Mr. Goodkind 
would refuse. And when he so aston- 
ishingly didn’t, with every reason in the 
world for so doing, why, she trembled 
right off into the brightness of the morn- 
ing star that Dante mentions (only you 
don’t know where—of course not). 

There was one person at the table who 
was a guardian of crusts. But he didn’t 
like them. He said he was crusty enough, 
but rematked even this infrequently. 
The first time he had said it was in an 
appropriate tone of voice, so that Miss 
Rosa, who was opposite, quickly passed 
him the pancakes, saying the syrup was 
next him. She had a quiet surprise in 
her eyes that he had been hoping for as 
he pulled his eyebrows together into three 
straight proofs of his crustiness. He 
had his own reasons for his hopings 
when he accepted the cakes. 

The syrup was near by, he observed 
to himself, and went on to the same 
audience in his silence ; it was a distilla- 
tion from northern snows and sturdy 
maples ; it had spring’s own freshness in 
it and the glows of autumn, a true golden 
brown, liquid and lovely— 

By this time he was pouring the syrup 
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into his saltcellar. And all that while 
it was only her eyes he was mooning 
over—Miss Rosa’s eyes, which he once 
before told himself matched her hair as 
if she had done it herself. They were 
as full now of little shiny glints of fun 
as her hair was of lights when the west- 
ern sun accidentally caught her near the 
window with her seams. But Miss Judd’s 
eyes at this point flashed no fun at all. 
On the contrary, she had only an instant 
conviction about another fresh table- 
cloth, and four in the wash already that 
week. 

“You're worse than crusty. About 
crazy, I should say!” she burst out at 
him, surprising him thus into fresh proof 
of her charges, since he dropped the 
syrup-cup helplessly altogether. 

Then even Miss Judd joined in the 
laugh. He did himself when Miss Rosa 
began to mop up the sticky splashes and 
streams with her napkin, hurrying to say 
to him under cover of the laugh: 

“ Never mind ; it’ll all come out in the 
wash.” 


This had all happened quite a while 
ago. In fact, he was the only one who 
had it by heart. Oh, I forget to tell you 
who he was. Why, just Mr. Crampton 
of Solon Chase & Co., their head book- 
keeper. Any other woman at that board- 
ing-house could have told you how he 
looked—except Miss Rosa, but then she 
didn’t live there. She only came from 
time to time. ‘Those were the only real 
times there were—/e thought. But no- 
body knew what he thought—not even 
he himself for quite a while. Then it 
all dawned onhim: why he kept looking 
out for those crusts, for instance, and 
was so unusually prompt at certain 
meals. He was more hungry at those 
times, too, or at least stayed longer at 
the table. Come to think of it, his ap- 
petite had fallen off a good deal lately. 
Miss Judd was the only one who had 
noticed this. He was an ideal boarder, 
in her opinion, never giving an earthly 
scrap of trouble to her or the maids, and 
always paying his bills in full and on 
time. Also, he was never sick, and did 
not prescribe when other people were 
so. By the other boarders he had long 
been taken for granted. When they 
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first came, they usually tried to puzzle 
him out, but more to find out what he 
thought of them than what he really was 
on the inside of his mind. As he gave 
no help in their chief quest with him, 
each newcomer in turn finally let him 
lapse into merely a place at the table. 

On the particular day Miss Rosa got 
up so happy, as I said long ago at the 
beginning, there was going to be a 
parade downtown. Nearly every one at 
Miss Judd’s had decided to go. That 
wasn’t what made Miss Rosa so happy, 
however, as she didn’t know about it. 
In fact, I’m not sure if she knew herself 
why she felt such an interest in things 
that day. She just felt so and that was 
enough. 

Mr. Crampton, however, decided at 
luncheon that he would not go to the 
parade, nor back to the office either. 
He telephoned that he was ill. Now that 
wasalie. He had never felt better in his 
life, nor more entirely of one mind. Yet 
he had never told a lie before—at least 
one that he could remember. His boy- 
hood’s complications may have wrenched 
a few from the native truth of his nature 
before it was sicklied over with paling 
thoughts of consequences. On the whole, 
he rather hoped he had lied some hith- 
erto. It would give an air of consist- 
ency to his behavior now. Still, having 
told this lie with a relief almost like that 
of a good conscience or a self-denial, he 
walked straight up to the sewing-room 
on the second floor. Here Mrs. Under- 
wood’s new gown was at that moment 
puckering Miss Rosa’s mouth to match 
its own amazing puckerations. 

He knocked at the door with a decis- 
ion that almost made Miss Rosa swallow 
a pin. But when she said “Come” in 
the pin-blurred voice, and saw who it 
was, she not only felt but looked unex- 
pectedly helpless. She did not even say 
anything. She justsatthere. He stood 
there. Then he said, gently : 

“Please take that pin out of your 
mouth.” 

She obeyed without its seeming an 
obedience. It was not a significant 
matter, apparently. She merely took out 
the pin and laid it down in the tray. 
Then she returned her eyes to his. He 
did not remember their color at that 
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moment. So he walked over toward her, 
and sat down near by. 

“ Miss Rosa,” he began, “ were you 
ever in love ?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, with a 
shade of strange tremor in the prompt- 
ness of her voice. ,“I’ve been in love 
all my life.” 

“ With any particular person ?” 

She did not answer him; she began 
to tremble. He saw this in her lips, 
her work-worn hands, the little quicken- 
ing of her breath. So he helped her 
out by saying, still more gently : 

“TI love somebody. It is the first 
time. I am thirty-four years old.” 

“Why did you never love before? 
How could you live without it?” she 
suddenly burst out at him. 

Now fe did not say anything. They 
both at that moment heard the stillness 
of the house. It was clearly her turn 
to help him out, but all she could do 
was to pick up the waist and begin to 
sew. Finally she laid it down—she 
looked up at him and then down again, 
for now his voice was saying what his 
eyes had been telling all along, only she 
couldn’t seem to take it in before. The 
afternoon light had begun to lengthen 
and rest upon her hair. 

She soon began to answer him—by 
questions chiefly. There seemed no 
other way ; so that he could go on and 
say more, you see. 

“Do you think I'd be a good fit into 
your life? I am so—so—why, not any- 
thing, I guess. I never had time to 
notice. Besides, you never sent any 
flowers—or—or candy. ‘That’s what 
those brides I sewed for always had. 
Isn’t that one of the ways you can tell 
beforehand? They used to talk about 
that a good deal.” 

“ But I didn’t know where you lived.” 

“Why, 29 Green Apple Court, third 
flight up, at the back.” 

“T never heard of that place before. 
It sounds nice.” 

“The old gardener, who is crippled 
now, and lives down under me, says it 
was named like the places called The 
Elms, ’cause there weren’t any elms, or 
else maybe it was poplars. Our apples 
are just stones and bricks, if that’s what 
he meant.” 
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“T wish I had been there. 
didn’t you ask me ?” 

“Oh, should I? But how could I at 
the table, you see? I would have had 
to ask the others too, and I have only 
one room. It wouldn’t hold so many. 
And even then—why, you couldn’t have 
come in by yourself—you would have 
had to have a chaperon. All those 
young ladies I sewed for did—until 
they decided to change into brides. At 
first, when I heard them speak of it, I 
asked them what it was—a new kind of 
trimming? They said, Oh, no, that it 
was just a protection for the gentle- 
man. But I could have asked Jimmy 
Sanders up, if that would have done any 
good.” 

“T should like to see him. Perhaps 
I can yet—if you will only decide about 
that ‘ good fit.’ ” 

“ Oh, yes, into your life.” Here Miss 
Rosa became divinely serious. Then 
she said, doubtfully, “Well, there’s 
something else. I am too poor, you 
see.” 

“No, you’re not. I only wish I were 
half so rich. But I’d be too rich for 
Wall Street if I had you.” 

“ You don’t believe I’m poor ? 
I'll show you. 
day.” 

There was an instant’s triumph in her 
tone, which quickly passed. Her cheeks 
began to burn. Her eyes fell once more, 
but she hurried on, almost breathless in 
the humility of confession and the joy of 
relief. ; 

“ Besides, 1 owe money. I do things 
I ought not—helping people is part of it. 
I’ve bought red flannel and medicine for 
Jimmy’s grandmother—things like that, 
when I really couldn’t afford it—I kept 
hoping Icould earn more. And then once 
I took Jimmy to see a grand play—he 
goes to bad ones ’cause they’re cheap— 
and I heard my ladies say that boys 
ought to see good ones, so we went. It 
was ‘ Julius Cesar.’ He told the boys 
all about it, and they still act it out on 
the streets at night. He hasn’t been to 
another play since. But I had to work 
a good while to pay for it. Then, you 
see, I was sick. That cost most of all, 
because there wasn’t any money ahead 
then. I couldn’t buy any new clothes, 


Why 


Now, 
I just get a dollar a 
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and if I could, there wouldn’t be time to 
make them. At night I’m too tired, or 
else I read to the blind lady. I couldn’t 
possibly get that money paid up till 
summer. And my weeks are all prom- 
ised till May. My ladies want to begin 
on the children’s summer clothes. So, 
you see, it’s impossible. I’m too poor ; 
I owe money—and I haven’t any time 
to marry you—” 

Here Miss Rosa began to cry. 

Now, Crampton had never seen her 
cry before. It had never occurred to 
him that she could. Why, she had 
always seemed only brightness, joyous- 
ness itself. You know, he had never 
seen her with her shabby little account- 
book, or those nights before she got up 
courage to go to the landlord. Nomore 
could he have imagined those other times 
when she used to look up at the small 
piece of sky out of her window instead 
of going to sleep, and ask God why she 
wasn’t like other people—those ladies she 
sewed for, or those brides, for instance— 
and why she always had to be in other 
people’s lives and outside of her own— 
just like that chiffon over the silk. But 
then the chiffon really got to things, and 
she didn’t. Besides, chiffon cost a good 
deal—a dollar a yard—-and she was only 
worth a dollar a day. 

It all came back to her—those nights— 
while she cried there before her first, her 
only lover. The memories only added 
anguish to her tears. Here he was at 
last whom she had hardly dared dream 
of, much less hope for. But she was not 
to have him—it was too much riches and 
she was poor. Why, it was terrible, it 
couldn’t be true at all; God wouldn’t, 
couldn’t leave her so. 

Of course he couldn’t. That is what 
he meant by having that tall, dark man 
there at that moment—a kind of tempo- 
rary proxy, you see, if you are religious 
enough. (If you aren’t, you wouldn’t see 
anyway, no matter what I said.) So the 
large, dark man just picked up the hand 
with the thimble on it, all cracked from 
stitches and calloused from seams, and 
put it carefully around his neck. Then 
he lifted up her head and laid it on his 
shoulder, where it was quite convenient 
to wipe off all the tears. The rest of it 
is not for you or for me, though the 
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boarders thought it was for them when 
they came home. 

She told them right away. For one 
thing, she had to make an apology to the 
lady because the waist wasn’t done. It 
was right there where it fell three hours 
ago when things began to happen. But 
she didn’t tremble this time over the 
apology. It was quite a fierce little one— 
almost as if she had said, “ Finish your 
old waist yourself !’”—just like Biddy or 
Mary Ann who depart on wash-day hav- 
ing got the clothes into soak. 

Then the boarders all laughed, more 
than over the upset syrup-cup. Miss 
Judd came in to see, and the unoffend- 
ing and forgiving lady who owned the 
waist laughed most of all, and put her 
arms around Miss Rosa, who began to 
cry again from astonishment at being the 
center of attraction, like a baby or the 
North Pole. 

They all ate a very hearty supper that 
night, so that Miss Judd threatened to 
raise the price of their board. The dark 
man said all right for her, she could 
raise his all she wanted to—he was going 
to change his boarding-house anyway. 

But just then he caught a dismayed 
look in Rosa’s eyes and stopped short. 
So did the rest of them. 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” she said, right 
away. “I couldn’t cook; I could never 
learn. I can just sew. And perhaps, 
then, I oughtn’t to marry you.” 

She went on, or went back, I should 
say, to that afternoon state of mind 
when she was too this or too that. Surely 
now she had found the Everlasting No; 
so long as a man must eat, why, his wife 
must know how to cook. And she had 
always enjoyed seeing him eat so. That 
was really the only place she had seen 
him—at meals. 

Well, those boarders began to laugh 
again, and might have been laughing 
still, if Miss Judd hadn’t said, briskly : 

“Come, now, let’s plan about the 
wedding. It'll have to be here, of 
course.” 

So they became serious at once, but 
in order to keep so they sent off the 
little dressmaker as quickly as if she 
were a cook discharged for stealing or 
other equivalent impudence. Crampton 
went along—as chaperon—until they 
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could meet Jimmy and persuade him to 
undertake the position. 

At the office next day the head book- 
keeper asked for his summer vacation. 

“ Right away?” said his chief. “It’s 
just January now—a little cool for pic- 
nics,” consulting his thermometer, which 
replied nothing—being at zero. 

“ Yes,” replied Crampton, promptly, 
like Rosa in asking for the crusts. . 
“Next week I’m going to be married.” 

“Ho, ho!” exclaimed the head of the 
firm, and then wheeled suddenly round 
to look out of the window, where chim- 
neys giving out soft clouds of sootiness 
rebuked the smoke ordinance on every 
hand. When he turned back, the quietly 
waiting Crampton thought his stern, 
rugged face positively handsome as he 
raised his clerk’s salary on the spot and 
asked to come to the wedding. How 
much was the raise? Never mind; you 
shouldn’t know till you can make out as 
good a case for yourself. 

The wedding day was bright and 
clear. The head of the firm came in 
his automobile, but the bride insisted 
on walking over with Jimmy as single 
guard. Jimmy had never had so much 
fun in his whole life before as in those 
past seven days. He had no time even 
to fight; there was too much treating 
of cronies on hand, in between the 
chaperonage of Miss Rosa. Green 
Apple Court was awestruck at his emi- 
nence. 

The boarders had never been so fond 
of each other. They had paid for the 
chiffon dress which they all said Miss 
Rosa must have just this once, despite 
her fright and exclamations. Every one 
had given or made something for her to 
wear or take away. Crampton they 
hardly spoke to, much less remem- 
bered—between meals. It was all Miss 
Rosa. Miss Judd was an amazement of 
efficiency ; also, having found a place 
near by for them to room, she insisted 
on their coming back to board a while 
at first till she could teach Miss Rosa 
how to cook. She made every arrange- 
ment for the day itself in her most ex- 
pert manner—all but one—who should 
give the bride away. So, when the min- 
ister came to that part of the perfect 
service there was a silence, till Miss 
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Judd, with an unexpected quaver and 

even a crack in her habitually command- 

ing voice, gave the expected response. 
It was all over quite too soon, all for 
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the better, none for the worse, for 
health they hoped, for poverty they 
knew, and the chief sent them off to the 
train in his automobile. 


The College Student and the Bible 


By Henry Thomas Colestock 


S the college student passes from 
A traditional into modern con- 
ceptions of life, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why one of the most 
perplexing phases of the whole process 
of religious reconstruction concerns the 
Bible. The reasons for this are evident. 
For many Protestant communities 
have elevated the Bible to a position 
similar to the one the Pope holds in the 
thought of devout Catholics—a position 
of infallibility; while many individuals 
actually bestow upon the Bible a super- 
stitious reverence not unlike that given 
by the Church in the Middle Age to 
sacred relics and images, or given by 
primitive peoples to their household 
divinities—so strong is the tendency in 
human nature to the worship of Some- 
thing Visible. 

A further element of difficulty arises 
from the fact that the Church, having 
constituted itself a guardian of opinion 
respecting the Bible, has meted out its 
severest disapproval on those of its ad- 
herents who, through independent think- 
ing, have dared to differ with the dom- 
inant opinion; while it has bestowed 
not only its highest praise, but also its 
most lucrative offices, upon the support- 
ers and defenders of its traditional 
attitude. 

So firmly embedded in his religious in- 
heritance are these tendencies and atti- 
tudes, all of which touch life deeply at 
some point, that the student’s task of gain- 
ing a conception of the Bible which will 
accord with his accepted knowledge and 
philosophy of life is, not infrequently, 
an exceedingly trying experience. The 
worshipof Something Visible, the reliance 
on some external authority, certain and 
infallible, are stages in the religious 
development of most nations as well as 
of most individuals ; and further growth 
necessitates the leaving behind of these 


earlier stages. With fear and great 
hesitation does the human spirit always 
leave its ancestral abiding-places. 

But growth is built into the constitu- 
tion of man. To an increasing number 
of thoughtful men and women, both in 
and out of college, the time comes sooner 
or later when one of two positions toward 
the Bible becomes imperative: either 
they must reconstruct their ideas of the 
Bible, or become wholly indifferent to it. 
Their inherited position is no longer 
satisfying. 

While no one can solve this problem 
of adjustment for another, and even if 
this were possible it would be a great 
wrong, for much of the joy of living 
consists in having and solving one’s own 
problems, yet each of us may profit by 
another’s experience, may be saved un- 
necessary groping in the dark. Know- 
ing well a student’s weed in the midst of 
his transition from the old to the new 
in religious thought, I offer you the 
following suggestions, trusting that they 
may help to remove some of the obsta- 
cles from your path. 

You have been accustomed to thinking 
of the Bible as a unity; to asking, Does 
the Bib/e teach this or that? You have 
regarded all of the books of the Bible as 
of equal authority, all of the teaching on 
the same basis. ‘To question any state- - 
ment has been to discredit all. Individ- 
uals have said to me: “I do not ques- 
tion the Bible. I accept it all from cover 
to cover.” To those persons who find 
such an attitude satisfying I have noth- 
ing to say ; but to you who are no longer 
able to rest in it this word may be help- 
ful. 

To modern scholarship the Bible is no 
longer a unity. Each book or each writer 
is considered an. independent source. 
Instead of asking, What does the Bible 
teach ?—for it is recognized that the Bible 
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teaches a variety of opinions on some 
subjects—the question is, What does 
Paul or Peter teach on this subject, what 
is the teaching of the Book of Job, what 
the message of the Book of Ruth, what 
the teaching of this psalm, what the 
meaning of this parable, what does Christ 
teach? 

The helpfulness of this approach to 
the books of the Bible you will find to 
be very great. When you have gained 
this attitude of thinking of each writer 
as an independent source, the next step 
will be to consider the nature of each 
individual book. For each must be 
approached in a manner after its kind. 
History is manifestly different from a 
collection of sermons, and must be 
approached differently. The study of 
poetry, historical fiction, the drama, the 
parable, the sermon, or the historical 
narrative cannot be read understandingly 
without taking into consideration its 
distinctive literary nature. 

An example will suffice. In all ages 
orators, for the sake of emphasis, some- 
times personate other characters and 
speak in their name. Filled with the 
glow of impassioned speech, the preach- 
ers of Israel did not hesitate to personate 
Jehovah or to declare their message in 
his name. When we understand this 
use of the phrase “Thus saith the 
Lord,” we will give no more weight to 
the words following it than we give to 
the rest of the discourse. In impas- 
sioned speech the use of such a phrase 
is natural; only when read as history 
does its use mislead. 

Another helpful principle of interpre- 
tation to be kept in mind in studying 
the literature of any ancient or Oriental 
people is the tendency of ancient writers, 
and of Oriental writers both ancient and 
modern, of glorifying their past. In 
writing of their remote past all early 
peoples draw their nation’s history in 
heroic characters. Thus in India it is 
recorded that some individuals in the 
Golden Age lived to be twenty thousand 
years old. Other countries have similar 
accounts. In Palestine nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years seems to have been the 
limit. Then in Greece we read of gods 
and goddesses holding frequent conver- 
sations with men; and in Palestine, of 
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Jehovah or his messenger talking with 
human voice with certain favored indi- 
viduals. 

A knowledge of the writer’s bias saves 
us from either accepting or rejecting 
these statements as actual facts. Their 
explanation rather is psychological. In 
the minds of these writers the order of 
things in the remote past was different. 

Contact between humanity and deity, 
it may be confidently asserted, has al- 
ways been after the manner known 
to-day—that of an inner spiritual expe- 
rience. But nothing is more common 
among early writers than attempts to 
objectify this inner experience. Only 
when read in the light of the bias and 
method of the writer do many narratives 
impossible of acceptance as actual occur- 
rences yield a reasonable meaning. 

It is also well to keep in mind that 
the Bible is composed of two quite dis- 
tinctive collections of literature—the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Christian 
Scriptures. ‘The Hebrew sacred litera- 
ture is, of course, pre-Christian, not only 
in its origin, but also in its hope and in 
its ethical standards. For the Christian 
reader this literature is not of the same 
value as the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. While many of its utterances still 
afford a rich pasturage for the human 
spirit, its main value to people of another 
faith is now a historical one. By rec- 
ognizing this fact you are saved from 
the futile task of defending moral stand- 
ards, ethical practices, scientific concep- 
tions, which simply reflect the stages of 
opinion of former ages. When thus 
approached, there can be no controversy 
over the outgrown opinions and practices 
of a former time. ‘This attitude toward 
the Old Testament is undoubtedly one 
of the most valuable contributions of the 
preceding century to the advancement of 
Christianity. 

In reshaping your ideas of the New 
Testament you will find it helpful to 
place the teachings of Christ in a class 
by themselves, and to think of them as 
a standard by which to estimate the 
opinions of his followers and interpreters. 
For his early interpreters had distinctive 
opinions, differing among themselves in 
quite a modern fashion. And the writ- 
ings of any age have in them many state- 
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ments of opinion manifestly peculiar to 
the times in which the writers lived. 
Accordingly, instead of suppressing 
human thought by giving forth opinions 
of final authority, the writings of the 
early Church should inspire each genera- 
tion to give itself anew to the thinking 
through of the problems of the religious 
experience ; for only by so doing is the 
thought of a generation vital and trans- 
forming. 

In so far as any writing, ancient or 
modern, makes us better acquainted with 
the spirit, the teachings, and the life of the 
Christ, its value is high and beyond ques- 
tion. The writings in the New Testa- 
ment have been preserved to us by the 
early Church and through succeeding 


generations because of their unusual 
ability to perform this high function of 
making known the spirit and the teach- 
ings and the life of the Christ. Thus 
the sacred literature of the early Church, 
embodying as it does an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Christ, is a priceless heri- 
tage. 

Investigation is the dominant note in 
modern education ; and the meaning of 
investigation is found in freedom to think 
and to follow where one’s own thinking 
leads. Therefore, do not hesitate to 
think on this problem of adjustment. 
Be assured that the attaining of the 
modern attitude toward the Bible is 
worth all that the process of transition 
costs. 


Leaves from a Reformer’s Note-Book’ 


\ , J HEN the late Joseph Cowen 
described his friend George 

Jacob Holyoake as a “ char- 

tered disturber of the unreasoning torpid- 
ity of the public conscience,” he sounded 
in a few well-chosen words the keynote 
of the entire career of the now venerable 
political and social reformer. But it 
would be impossible to epitomize with 
anything like equal brevity the services 
rendered by this friend of humanity in 
general, and of the English workingman 
in particular, in the unremitting warfare 
he has waged for more than threescore 
years against abuses of every descrip- 
tion. To tell the story of his life prop- 
erly would necessitate a detailed survey 
of the skirmishes and pitched battles 
which, in the half-century from the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill of 1832, resulted 
in such a vast betterment in the condi- 
tions of the mass of the English people. 
Nor could the tale be confined to Eng- 
land. Wherever freedom was at stake, 
Mr. Holyoake has been quick to respond 
toan appeal. Thus, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Kossuth, and Worcell were indebted to 
him in their efforts to effect the libera- 
tion of Italy, Hungary, and Poland. At 
home his campaigns for greater freedom 
of thought, of speech, and of action, and 


1 Bygones Wor.” Remembering. By George Jacob 
paee. Two Volumes. E. 6. Dutton & Co., New 
ork. 


in behalf of the poor and the oppressed, 
have brought him into close touch with, 
and in some instances have led him to 
enjoy the warm friendship of, such men 
and women as Gladstone, Spencer, John 
Stuart Mill, Cobden, Bright, Cowen, 
Place, Harriet Martineau, George Eliot, 
Thomas Hughes, Francis William New- 
man, Charles Kingsley, and Frederick 
Denison Maurice. In these facts lies 
the especial significance of the two vol- 
umes of reminiscences he has brought 
together under the apt title of “ Bygones 
Worth Remembering.” Not only do 
they afford numerous and fresh glimpses 
of some of the brightest stars in the 
Victorian firmament, but, being written 
from the intimate knowledge of an active 
participant, they cast a flood of new 
light on not a few long-gone historical 
events and incidents. 

In this latter respect, undoubtedly 
the most striking and not the least in- 
teresting chapters are the four devoted 
to the Chartist movement. This, as is 
well known, had its origin in the eco- 
nomic distress prevailing during the 
middle thirties, and in the intense dis- 
appointment of the working class at the 
failure of the Reform Act to secure 
legislation in their interest. Beginning 
with 1837, when the “ People’s Charter” 
was drawn up—demanding among other 
changes universal suffrage, a secret 
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ballot, and annual Parliamentary elec- 
tions—agitation grew in volume until it 
culminated eleven years later in the 
famous “ Tenth of April” march to pre- 
sent a monster petition to Parliament. 
Against what was regarded by them 
as incipient revolution the authorities 
hastily summoned troops and swore in 
hundreds of special officers, and a day 
which it had been feared would witness 
much bloodshed passed quietly. The 
consensus of historical opinion has 
been to commend the action of the Gov- 
ernment and to view the Chartist parade 
as constituting a real menace, but from 
this Mr. Holyoake, who was out that 
day with the Chartists and had long 
been an eloquent advocate of their de- 
mands, sharply dissents. ‘There was 
less ground for alarm,” he declares, 
“than when a Lord Mayor’s. procession 
passes through the city. The proces- 
sion of actual Chartists, able to leave 
their work to join it, could never have 
amounted to four thousand. There was 
not a single weapon among them, nor 
any intention of using it had they pos- 
sessed it. . . . Never did the craziest 
despotic government in Europe engage 
in such a political imposture. It was 
pitiable that the Duke of Wellington 
should have had no more self-respect 
than to compromise his great career 
by fortifying London against an im- 
aginary enemy. The Government had 
plentiful information and must have 
known the truth—the contrary of what 
they alleged.” Mr. Holyoake does not 
attempt to deny that “the Parisian revo- 
lution of that year had communicated 
unrest to the people of England,” but he 
does deny, and most earnestly, that it 
had inspired them with insurgency, for 
which, he submits, “they were as unin- 
clined as they were unprepared.” Simi- 
larly, he urges that widespread misap- 
prehension exists to-day concerning the 
rationale of Chartism, for the dual rea- 
son that Chartism has had no historian 
and that it has been incorrectly depicted 
in fiction. It will surprise many to be 
told that the Chartist of real life was 
very different from both the Chartist 
painted by Canon Kingsley in “ Alton 
Locke” and the Chartist. of George 
Eliot’s “ Felix Holt, the Radical.” But 
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such is the contention advanced here, 
Felix Holt, it isinsisted, was “the Chartist 
of Positivism without a throb of indigna- 
tion at political subjection. That may 
be Positivism, but it is not Radicalism.” 
Alton Locke, on the other hand, is as- 
serted to have been “a Church Chart- 
ist—not one of the Chartists of real 
life whom I knew, who were current in 
Kingsley’s days, who signed the famous 
document which Place drew and Roe- 
buck revised. They had principles. 
They did not seek paternal government 
of friendly Churchmen, nor of Positivists, 
nor that nobly organized kind of passive 
competence which Mr. Ruskin meditated 
for the people. The real Chartists—like 
the Co-operators—sought  self-govern- 
ment for the people by the people.” 
Side by side with the Chartist agi- 
tation ran the movement for the repeal 
of the corn laws and for free trade in all 
commodities, and in this Mr. Holyoake 
took an active part. But of the long 
contest which ended in the complete 
abandonment of the old policy of pro- 
tection he says very little, reserving his 
space for recollections of Cobden, Bright, 
and Thomasson, the three great leaders 
of the Manchester School, or, as he pre- 
fers to term it, the School of Cobden: 
“Cobden,” he writes, “excelled among 
politicians of the people in enthusiasm of 
the intellect. He regarded strong, lucid 
argument as the omnipotent force of 
progress. When one morning the news 
came, ‘Cobden is dead,’ it was felt in 
every workshop in the land that a great 
power for peace and industry was lost to 
the nation. His disciples have grown 
with succeeding years, and if he be re- 
garded as the founder of a school, no 
nobler one exists among politicians. He 
laid the foundations of free trade, not 
only for Manchester, but for the world.” 
Despite this, it would seem that Mr. 
Holyoake finds the actual founder of 
the Manchester School in the Quaker 
manufacturer, Thomas Thomasson. “Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden,” he tells us, 
“may be said to have learned from him. 
When Mr. Bright went out to deliver his 
first speech at a public meeting, he went 
to Mr. Thomasson on his way, to take 
his opinion upon what he had in his 
mind to say. . . . Thomasson was not 
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one of those who strongly wish improve- 
ment but feebly w2// it. He willed what 
he wished, and gave his voice and fortune 
to advance it. He was not a foolish 
philanthropist, with emotion without 
wisdom ; his aid was never aimless, but 
given discerningly to reward or aid 
others who rendered public service. His 
merit was like circumstantial evidence— 
if special acts did not exceed those of 
some other men, the accumulated in- 
stances made a record which few have 
excelled.” 

Others for whom the aged reformer 
evinces regard of the highest order are 
Gladstone, Spencer, Mill, Cowen, Place, 
Mazzini, Harriet Martineau, and George 
Eliot. With all of these he long enjoyed 
friendly intercourse. His sentiments 
towards the last named may be sufficient- 
ly indicated by repeating his statement 
that “when I found a vacant place at 
the head of their [George Eliot and 
George Henry Lewes] graves, which lie 
side by side, I bought it that my ashes 
should repose there should I die in Eng- 
land.” Harriet Martineau—to whom, 
as to Gladstone, Mill, Cowen, and Maz- 
zini, two chapters are allotted—is not 
only described as “‘ the greatest political 
woman in English history,” but is un- 
hesitatingly said to have “‘ accomplished 
more than any other woman ever at- 
tempted.” Withal, it is added, “ I never 
knew a more womanly woman. Her life 
was an answer to those who think that 
active interest in public affairs is incom- 
patible with household affection.” Maz- 
zini, the fiery but lovable conspirator, 
could not ask for an abler defense than 
is to be found in these pages. Norcould 
the “ Old Postillion” of the Chartists, 
Francis Place, who, it appears, instead 
of attempting to reply to the many 
charges leveled against him, “let them 
pass, merely keeping a record of the 
accusations to see if their variety included 
any originality.” The most appreciative 
chapters, however, are unquestionably 
those relating to Gladstone, Spencer, and 
Mill. For the great Liberal chieftain Mr. 
Holyoake displays a reverential admira- 
tion clearly due in no small part to the 
fact that, antipathetic as they were in 
matters of religion, his agnosticism—on 
which, it:must be said, rather unneces- 


sary stress is laid throughout the remi- 
niscences—made no difference ‘in their 
relations. Gladstone, he records in grate- 
ful remembrance, “had the fine spirit of 
the Abbé Lamennais, who, writing of a 
book of mark depicting the ‘passive’ 
Christian, said, ‘The active Christian 
who is ceaselessly fighting the enemies 
of humanity, without omitting to pardon 
and love them—of this type of Christian 
I find no trace whatever.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone was of that type. It was his dis- 
tinction that he applied this affectionate 
tolerance not only to the ‘enemies of 
humanity,’ but to the dissentients from 
the faith he loved so well.” In the case 
of Spencer the influence of Mr. Hol- 
yoake’s agnosticism in determining his 
personal éstimates is even more readily 
discernible. ‘Before the days of Spen- 
cer,” he writes, “ the world of scientific 
thought was mostly without form, and 
void. ‘The orthodox voyagers who set 
out to sea steered by a compass which 
always veered to a Jewish pole, and none 
who sailed with them knew where they 
were. Rival theologians constructed dog- 
matic charts, increasing the confusion 
and peril. Guided by the pole star of 
Evolution, Spencer sailed out alone on 
the ocean of Speculation and discovered 
a new empire of Law—founded without 
blood, or the suppression of liberty, or 
the waste of wealth—where any man 
may dwell without fear or shame.” Less 
favorable, however, is the picture he 
draws of Spencer the man, as revealed 
in anecdotes which, in the character- 
istics they emphasize, stand in marked 
contrast with the memorabilia clus- 
tered about the figures of Gladstone 
and Mill. Of the latter Mr. Holyoake 
writes with the enthusiastic respect of 
the pupil for his favorite master. “ Mill,” 
he avers, “ was essentially a teacher of 
the people. He wished them to think, 
on their own account, for themselves, 
and not as others directed them. He 
did not wish them to disregard the 
thoughts of those wiser than themselves, 
but to verify new ideas so far as they 
could before assenting to them. He 
wished them not to take authority for 
truth, but truth for authority. ‘To this 
end he taught the people principles 
which were pathways to the future, . . . 
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Mr. Mill was a chartmaker in logic, in 
social economy, and in politics. None 
before him did what he did, and no suc- 
cessor has exceeded him.” 

Not all of Mr. Holyoake’s comments on 
the prominent personages he has known 
are laudatory or friendly. Some of the 
adverse ones—and particularly certain 
observations on Disraeli, Lord Salisbury, 
Dr. Martineau, and Canon Kingsley— 
are palpably unfair. But, considering 
the experiences of his long and stormy 
career, it must be granted that he has, 
on the whole, succeeded in extending 
even to those whom he looks upon as 
most hostile or most ungrateful to him 
that toleration which he so admires in 
others and so earnestly urges on his 
readers. 

A further characteristic of the author’s 
opinions and reminiscences is a whole- 
souled optimism which, pervading his 
book, manifests itself perhaps most im- 
pressively in the final chapter. Here, 
addressing the wage-earners in whose 
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interests he has spent the best years of 
his life, he rapidly recounts the benefits 
conferred on them, by the progress of 
science as well as by political and social 
agitation, since that year when, as a 
child laborer in a Birmingham workshop, 
he first became identified with them. 
For any disposed to pessimism a better 
antidote could not be prescribed than 
this chapter. It could, indeed, be wished 
that it might enjoy a far wider circula- 
tion than is possible in its present form, 
and, in especial, that the toilers of 
America, to say nothing of the toilers 
for whom Mr. Holyoake specifically 
writes, might grave upon their memories 
the closing words: “If working people 
adhere to the policy of advancing their 
own honest interests without destroying 
others as rightfully engaged in seeking 
theirs, the workers may make their own 
future what they will. They may then 
acquire power sufficient, as the ‘Times’ 
once said, ‘to turn a reform mill which 
would grind down an abuse a day.’ ” 


Books. of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Complete Golfer (The). By Henry Vardon. 
Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
6x8% in. 283 pages. 

Mr. Vardon has four times won the open 
championship of Great Britain and once the 
American championship. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that he knows how to play golf; and 
this book proves that he knows how to tell 
others how to do it. His descriptions of his 
style are simple, clear, and interesting, and his 
stories of experiences on the links in this 
country, England, and Scotland are rarely 
entertaining. His book is full of valuable 
hints, not only for the novice, but for the 
experienced golfer as well. 


Complete Handbook of Religious Pictures 
(A). Compiled for the New York Sunday School 
Commission by the Rev. W. W. Smith. New 
York Sunday School Commission, 29 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 5% x8 in. 113 pages. 5c. 


Final Preservation of the Saints (The). 
Richard Venting. 
4x6% in. 74 pages. 25c. 

Fool for Love (A). By Francis Lynde. The 
aan Co., Indianapolis. 57 in. 204 pages. 


By 
R. Venting, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Get Next. By Hugh McHugh. G. W. 
Dillingham Co., New York. Illustrated. 4x7 in. 
lll pages. 75c. 








Greater Waterloo (The). By Robert Rich- 
ardson. The G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 
5% x7% in. 270 pages. $1.50. 

Leading Cases in the Bible. By D.W. 
Amram. J. H. Greenstone, Philadelphia. 5x7% 
in. 220 pages. 

Minerva’s Manceuvres. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 415 pages. $1.50. 

The story of a “return to nature” by two 

oung people and their negro cook. The 
atter, born and brought up in the city, finds 
it hard to adapt herself to her new environ- 
ment. The difficult task is finally accom- 
plished, however, after many more or less 
amusing happenings. 


Muses’ Library (The). Twenty-five volumes. 
(Octeciian, Carew, Vaughan, Patmore, Poe, 
arvell, Procter, Browne, Blake, Waller, 
Keats, Donne, Drummond, Herrick, Gay, John- 
son, Goldsmith,and Gray.) With Introductions 
by Richard Garnett, Arthur Vincent, Canon 
Beeching, Alice ~ as N. H. Dole, G. A. Ait- 
ken, A. H. Bullen, W. B. Yeats, Robert Bridges, 
George Saintsbury, A. C. Swinburne, and M 
Ward. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
50c. per vol. 
It is proposed to extend this library of the 
poets to about double the number of volumes 
here offered; that is, to make the set in all 


from fifty to sixty volumes. The laudable 


4x6 in. 
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purpose is to give the public an edition of 
the English poets in convenient form at a 
low price, and with introductions and notes 
of real value. An examination of the names 
of the authors of the introductions as pre- 
sented above cannot fail to show that the 
purchasers of the series have secured for this 
important service writers and critics of rec- 
ognized authority ; and a reading of the in- 


troductions will show that, though brief, they - 


possess clearness of outline and intelligent 
discrimination. We note but one American 
poet (Poe) in the list so far published, and 
as presume that it is not likely that others 
will be included. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible now to obtain the collected works of 
our great American poets in convenient form 
and at moderate price. Within its limit the 
library is widely inclusive, and the set, when 
complete, will cover its chosen field pretty 
thoroughly. In appearance the volumes are 
satisfactory externally, but one could wish 
for better paper and type. 


Our Philippine Problem. By Henry Parker 
Willis, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
5x7% in. 479 pages. $1.50. 


As a statement of the position taken by the 
“ anti-imperialists” this book is fairly ade- 
quate. It is remarkably free from the vehe- 
mence which the upholders of a minority 
opinion often seem forced into; it is, in- 
deed, written in a very sober and colorless 
style. It is evident that the author, to his 
credit be it said, deliberately exercises re- 
straint in his diction. Some of his criticisms 
are well taken. Undoubtedly, for instance, 
the administration of the islands is more ex- 
pensive than it ought to be. It is clear, too, 
that the tariff question has been mismanaged. 
But extravagance and tariff monstrosities 
are not confined to the Philippines. The 
serious defect of the book is that it is not 
what it purports to be. It is termed a 
“study,” a “review of our experience as a 
nation in governing the Philippine Islands.” 
It is really an almost mecdine accusation 
——- the American Government, not only 
of unfitness and failure, but of prejudice, in- 
sincerity, and sordidness. The author, with- 
out the slightest relaxation of his gravity, 
says, “I have tried to avoid bias.” Yet he 
devotes a chapter to a “ brief review of the 
origin of the Philippine problem ” which is as 
patently partisan as any account could be. 
The Filipinos who abandoned revolutionary 
efforts upon American acquisition of the 
islands are “selfish mestizos ;” the adjust- 
ment of American policy to new conditions 
is a “ change of front ;” torture as “a recog- 
nized method ” is charged against the Amer- 
ican army, though that charge was repudi- 
ated and was never substantiated. So it is 
throughout the book. The Civil Service is 
absurd, local government a failure, ladrones 
are beneficent protectors of the people, while 
the constabulary are the real robbers ; Amer- 
ican educational methods are impracticable 
and the attempt to teach English futile; 
social conditions have been lowered by 
American occupation, and the chance for 
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material development by American agency 
is small. The author knows all about the 
motives of America in occupying the Philip- 
pines, and they were commercial; he knows 
the “real inwardness of the railway situa- 
tion”—it is political. Political activity on 
the part of American teachers on one side, 
the author’s, is commendable; on the other 
side it is another illustration ot the Adminis- 
tration’s hollow pretense. Any official state- 
ment is, of course, not to be taken at its face 
value; but facts based on the assertions of 
anonymous insurrectionists are offered to the 
reader as indubitable. “To sum up—the 
islands are a source of expense and trouble 
to the American people as a whole, and our 
occupation thus far has been injurious to the 
native inhabitants.” The publishers have 
perpetrated a bit of unconscious humor—we 
cannot venture to hope it was deliberate—in 
announcing that this volume is based, among 
other things, on the author’s experience as 
an editorial writer and Washington corre- 
spondent of anti-imperialistic newspapers. 
We cannot believe, however, their statement 
that the discussion is also based on his 
“ personal investigations in the Philippines ;” 
we think that when the author’s experiences, 
like the facts narrated in his first chapter, 
“are apprehended in their chronological 
order,” it will be found that his personal in- 
vestigations are a part of the superstructure. 


Parental Honesty. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
The Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 4%x6 in. 
6l pages. 60c., net. 
Principles of Heredity. By G. Archdall 
Reid. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5%x8% 
in. 359 pages. q 
While possessing large and varied interest 
for the general reader, this work is specially 
addressed to medical men, as a class whom 
the author regards as both needing and 
neglecting systematic study of the subject. 
American medical degrees are viewed with 
some distrust in England; but Dr. Reid (as 
he would be called here, though wearing only 
the degree of M.B.) regards the intellectual 
status of the — there as quite unsat- 
isfactory, and needing enlargement both in 
breadth and depth. What is new in his 
work is mainly drawn from evidence, hitherto 
largely unused, concerning heredity, that he 
has found in the study of disease, especially 
of the zymotic kinds, and also of narcotics. 
This is held to establish conclusively that 
parental acquirements are never transmitted 
to offspring, and that the great mass of vari- 
ation hasanother origin than that of theaction 
of the environment on the germ-cells. The 
theory that the life history of the race is reca- 
itulated in each individual has been strong- 
ydoubted. The fact is that there is recapitu- 
lation, but it isnever complete. Regression, 
or reversion to an ancestral type, constantly 
occurs, and planes away useless variations. 
This is the factor always at work in nature, 
along with natural selection, to bring every 
species into harmony with its environment. 
To recognize both of .these forces as com- 
plementary to each other is to dispel the 
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doubt that has been cast upon them sepa- 
rately. Indiscussing theories of mental evo- 
lution Dr. Reid holds that racial mental dif- 
ferences, such as those between French and 
Chinese, are mainly acquired rather than in- 
born, a fact set down by other writers under 
the term “ social heredity.” In the methods 
of religious and scholastic teaching he finds 
confirmation of the principles of heredity 
that he has expounded, and also matter 
for the sharpest criticism. He writes with 
a warmth of conviction that is stimulating to 
thought, and with a mastery of his subject 
which commands attention. Intelligent read- 
ers will indorse his plea that the science of 
public health, by promoting the survival of 
the unfit, emphasizes the need of stringent 
practical applications of the principles of 
heredity. 


Real Boys. By Henry A. Shute. Illus- 
trated. G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 257 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Shute’s title indicates precisely the rea- 

son of the great popularity of the two or 

three volumes he has already published, in 
which a New England boy tells of his fun 
adventures, and mischief in a badly spelled 
diary. The fun is really not in the bad spell- 
ing, but in the genuineness and boyishness 
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of the incidenis and characters. Now Mr. 
Shute again attempts the same thing—that 
is, to present real boys and real boyhood— 
but in another way. He now tells the stories 
in his own-person in the ordinary form of 
fiction. We cannot say that this makes his 
new book less amusing or jolly than the 
others, and we have no Soubt it will receive 
an equally warm reception. 


Rock-a-bye Book (The). Children’s Lyrics 
by William S. Lord. The F. H. Revell Co., New 

ork. 5% x7% in. 55 pages. 50c., net. 
Romance of Gentle Will (The). Be Clyde 
ew York. 


C. Westover. Neale Publishing Co., 
5x8in. 297 pages. $1.50. 


Rubdiydt of Solomon, and Other Poems. 
By Amanda T. Jones. Alden Bros., New York. 
5x7% in. 210 pages. $1.25. 


Repesnenting John Marshall &€Co. By Earl 
Underwood. Illustrated. G. W. Dillingham Co., 
New York. 5x7% in. 171 pages. $l. 


Secret Passage (The). By Fergus Hume. 
Illustrated. G. W. Dillingham Co., New York 
5x7% in. 320 pages. $150. 

Waxwing. By Caroline A. Mason. The 
ly Revell Co., New York. 5x7%in. 48pages. 


Yourie Gardenin: A Russian Character 
Study. Anonymous. Neale Publishing Co., New 
York. 5%x7% in. 280 pages. $1.50. 


Correspondence 


Letters addressed to the Editors of The Outlook, to receive any attention whatever, must 
in all cases be accompanied by the name and address of the writer. Names will not be 
published if a request to that effect is made by the writer, but no attention, either personal 
or editorial, can be paid to anonymous communications. 


Not a Hypnotist ‘ 


[Readers of The Outlook will remember 
Mr. Haskell’s readable article not long ago 
about Judge Lindsey, of Denver, Colorado, 
under the title “‘ The ‘ Kid Judge’ of Denver.” 
As we happen tu know, not a few of our 
readers have been surprised at a sensational 
story which has been widely published to the 
effect that Judge Lindsey intends to practice 
hypnotism in his Juvenile Court. This 
story was promptly denied, but as denials 
often fail to overtake misstatements, we are 
glad to have from Judge Lindsey the follow- 
ing statement about this matter. — THE 
EDITORS. ] 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I never made the statement recently attrib- 
uted to me, that I intended to practice hyp- 
notism in the Juvenile Court of Denver. I 
have been very much annoyed at an absurd 
story to this effect given general circulation 
throughout the country. I know nothing 
about hypnotism, never pretended to practice 
it, and have no intention of takingit up. For 
several years our Juvenile Court has sent the 
toughest alleged boy criminals the police 
could bring us to the reformatory alone, and 
a certain police officer in Denver gave out 
the story that they must have been hypno- 
tized. From this absurd statement, which 





was not even intended seriously, the story 
seems to have started. I distinctly stated to 
the re ie amg of the newspaper respon- 
sible for the story given such wide circulation 
that I had no intention of experimenting in 
hypnotism. I did admit that I had been 
interested in reading the little volume of Dr. 
John Duncan Quackenbos upon “ Hypnotism 
in Mental and Moral Culture.” Dr. Quacken- 
bos is a distinguished scientist, and seriously 
advocates. the use of hypnotism in extreme 
and exceptional cases of moral depravity. 
Because of his high standing and eminence in 
his profession and some remarkable experi- 
ments made by him, I admitted to the reporter 
that within certain restrictions it might some 
day be recognized among preventive meas- 
ures. From these natural admissions a stor 
was manufactured that has been as astound- 
ing to myself as to some of my friends, and 
because of hundreds of letters received 
regarding it I make this explanation. The 
Associated Press denies any responsibility for 
circulating the story, and refused to publish 
my denial. BEN B. LINDSEY. 
Denver, Colorado. 


A Memorial for a Beautiful Life 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 
There appeared in a May number of The 
Outlook a letter from Dr. H. N. Barnum, of 
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pies fea Turkey, stating something of the 
work and needs of that important mission 
station of the American Board. Since that 
time the sad news has come telling of the 
call to “ higher service ” of Mrs. Anna Tracy 
Riggs, the young wife of the President of 
Euphrates College, after spending less than 
a year in her new home. Herself the daughter 
of missionaries, born in Turkey, and fitted 
for her position by all natural graces and 
every advantage of an American education, 
she had already won the hearts of the r 
and oppressed Armenian women, as well as 
endeared herself to her associates, who 
looked to her to accomplish a great work, 
not judging so much from what she had 
done as by what she was—a rare and lovely 
woman. 

The word of her death has brought sorrow 
into many homes in America and England 
as well as Turkey, for to know her was to 
love her, and wherever she went she left 
warm friends behind her. To one of these, 
who has always known her—and through her 
and her parents the needs and opportunities 
for mission work among a wretched and 
downtrodden people—there has come the 
thought of a way her friends might unite to 
continue her work and perpetuate her name 
in Turkey, by building an Anna Tracy Riggs 
Memorial Hospital at Harpoot. It is in the 
hope of reaching all her friends, and possibly 
of making some new ones for her, that this 
letter is written. For ten thousand dollars a 
site can be purchased and a building erected 
and properly equipped to accommodate fifty 
beds. Save for the salary of the physician in 
charge—already on the ground—and a nurse 
soon to be sent out, a hospital there will be 
partially, if not entirely, self-supporting. 

The need for such an institution can 
hardly be overestimated, where the nearest 
one is six days’ journey from Harpoot, and 
this is a region with fully two million inhabit- 
ants. Wilf not the fathers and mothers who 
read this give a moment’s thought to what it 
would mean to them to bring up a family in 
such aland? We, who live within telephone 
call of doctors, druggists, nurses, and oper- 
ating-tables, can scarcely conceive such a 
condition. We, for whom so much care and 
thought are expended to insure public safety, 
and where health boards and officers supple- 
ment our private efforts to maintain sanitary 
conditions, however imperfect they are as yet; 
we, among whom the death-rate is constantly 
decreasing, owing to innumerable ounces of 
prevention—can we not give this pound of 
cure to a people whose unmerited wrongs 
greatly aggravate their physical ailments? 
Many of them, in the effort to lift their race, 
are starving their bodies in order to feed 
their minds. Nor will this minister to them 
alone. Experience has proved in foreign 
fields, as in our own land, that nothing breaks 
down racial prejudice more surely than this 
healing of friend and foe alike. And in 
modern mission work, as in the days of the 
Great Physician, healing bodies often means 
healing souls,* All funds for this purpose 
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may be sent to the Athens:National Bank, 
Athens, Pennsylvania, and will be receipted. 
Any requests for further information will be 
cheerfully answered by Miss Jessie W. Mur- 
ray, 735 South Main Street, Athens, Pennsyl- 
vania. J. W. M. 


‘Loose Optimism ”’ 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You have lately printed an article, “ Politi- 
cal Signs of Promise,” by Mr. William Allen 
White, that seems to me characteristic of 
the er? most —— symptom of the 
time. If I am right, this article and others 
like it inculcate a loose optimism very dan- 
pale to our political and social life, which 

emands a protest. 

There is a personage in one of Charles 
Reade’s novels who goes about exclaiming, 
in season and out of season, “ Courage, mes 
amis, le diable est mort.” If his friends be- 
lieved him, he was leading them desperately 
astray. The devil was not dead then, nor is 
he moribund now. To announce that he is 
dead when he is very much alive is childish 
and trivial. In so far as the announcement 
is credited it is harmful. It is the spirit in 
which such announcements are too often 
made that is the really dangerous thing. 

There is no space to deal here with Mr. 
White’s facts and interpretations of facts. 
He has summed up his deductions on page 
670 of The Outlook for july 15. Permit me 
to quote them with a few comments. He 
says: “ The gist of it all is this—that as the 
people grow honest their government will 
grow honest” (most true—the question at 
issue is precisely this: Ave they growing 
honest?). “Ifcivilization in the United States 
means anything ” (the question at issue), “ if 
popular education generates moral energy” 
(which is exactly what many sober critics of 
our popular education are doubting), “if 
freedom of speech and the press makes a 

eople brave and wise” (which is, judging 
rom our own experience, doubtful—for dare 
we say, in the first place, that we Americans 
are brave and wise? and, in the second, that 
our newspaper press, the scandal of the 
times, even fends to make us so?), “if an 
open Bible improves the actual conduct of a 
people ” (the Bible has been open to English- 
men since 1525, and it is at least a question 
whether the improvement in our conduct 
since then is any greater than the correspond- 
ing improvement in the conduct of the Latin 
peoples, to whom the Bible has not been 
open), “ then the American people should be 
growing more nearly honest and shrewder 
in their judgments” (again the question is, 
Are they growing more honest? More 
shrewd they have grown, and it is precisel 
their te | in political and business shrewd- 
ness that is gnawing our vitals). “We have 
indeed,” says Mr. White, “ not yet attained 
perfection, we are not living under the best 


_ possible government, but we are living under 


the best possible government for the men of 
to-day.” (Are weso? Itisat least permitted 
gravely to doubt it, and here again it is the 
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question at issue, not to be solved by mere 
asseverations that the devil is dead or dying.) 
My deepest objections to such conclusions 
as Mr. White's are not to the alleged facts; 
but to the loose optimism, the trivial-minded- 
ness, the superficiality of the spirit that leads 
him and millions of his countrymen to live 
more or less contentedly-satisfied with the 
murmurings. of orators and writers. that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. Isitso? Is it not, on the contrary, 
a fact that the business of the country is 
thoroughly corrupted? Wherever it touches 
city, State, or National politics, is not its 
touch corrupting? Our spasms of political 
reform come only when taxes and other bur- 
dens are too high for our pockets. When- 
ever business does not touch politics, is it 
not sodden with a kind of blackmail in the 
various commissions, concessions, and re- 
bates that A must grant to B before C can 
purchase from D the food he needs, the 
clothes he wears—the right to exist, in short? 
Are we so certain that our popular education 
is generating moral energy, as Mr. White 
declares? Shrewdness, smartness, mental 
energy, are generated, beyond a doubt, but— 
moralenergy? Are not superficial boastings 
sapping the Nation’s respect for truth of all 
kinds, injuring its whole attitude toward ver- 
ity in general? Totakeone example: Since 
the Spanish-American War, the American 
people is satisfied that it can whip all crea- 
tion. Suppose we should run up against the 
Japanese in the Philippines some fine day— 
soon? One would think this a_ sobering 
question; but let it be put to the first Amer- 
ican you meet, and hear his boasting answer. 
His easy-going optimism has no doubts, nor 
will it have till the guns begin to speak, until 
he has an army of a million men to raise and 
equip. I am using this as an example only. 
It is an easily defensible position that 
there are signs of promise in American poli- 
tics and in American society. Perhaps the 
reatest of all comes from the undoubted 
act that the President and certain others in 
high station have demonstrated to the youth 
of the country that it is possible to “ suc- 
ceed ” in life and yet to be yourself; that it is 
no longer essential to conform slavishly to the 
most commonplace standards—not essential, 
though so much more comfortable. Millions 
of young men now believe that—and our 
youthful President’s best gift to the country 
is their new faith. Their fathers had it not. 
Results will not flow from it, however, with- 
out courage to see and to say what is true, 
without resolute hearts to correct National 
failings—boastfulness, triviality, _inconse- 
quence, the flouting of the law—and patient- 
ly to reform all of these and other errors. 
When each one of us has reformed, then, 
and then only, all will be. With this truism, 
which seems to the writer more fruitful than 
the sentences he has but just quoted, I con- 
clude, asking for myself and for my country- 
men modesty as well as shrewdness, humility 








as well as competence, a. reasonable fore- 
sight rather than a face turned to “ the in- 
stant need of things,” a belief in the validity 
of general principles rather than a practice 
of temporary expedients. mR. Z. 


Chivalry and the Reverse 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I was much interested in the Spectator’s 
recent discussion of courtesy in the street- 
cars. I am constantly meeting instances of 
courtesy and chivalry, although I am sorry 
to say that there are many examples of the 
opposite. I was impressed during a recent 
trip to Philadelphia with the vier, Ina con- 
sideration I received from street boys in 
various parts of that city whenever I needed 
to ask them for information. I wish that 
you had come outa little stronger on the 
evidences of an increase of chivalry on the 
part of our young women. I believe that 
this problem is coming into better form, and 
that our young women who are in business 
are developing forms of courtesy quite 
unknown in the past. That there is need of 
conscious effort in this direction is evident 
from specimens of the “* woman errant” whom 
we meet. I have recently had an encounter 
with one who has little sense of the value of 
other people’s time or energy ; who wishes 
full consideration on the wins basis that will 
apply to both man and woman; then de- 
mands added consideration because she is a 
woman, still more because there are several 

eople depending upon her; deplores the 
ack of appreciation afforded her ; and wishes 
my help in securing her a position where she 
may be safe in writing up her enemies and 
dealing with them according to her standards 
of justice. 


The Maria Mitchell Memorial 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have been so much interested in The 
Outlook’s view of preserving old homes that 
I have thought you may care to know of the 
memorial to Maria Mitchell on Nantucket. 
It is gaining slowly as a scientific memorial, 
and, if we can believe the comments of its 
visitors, is well worth the time spent by tour- 
ists in going to see it. The uphill work of 
accomplishing this with moderate fees and 
few donations is apparent, but the growth is 
steady and safe, I believe. Miss Mitchell’s 
interest in nature and science generally 
would, I believe, have led her to sanction the 
general science plan of the memorial, and her 
nature would have rebelled at a storehouse 
for mementos only. Therefore we have active 
committees working for certain ends—fiora, 
fauna, and especially the coast lines and their 
geological origin. This latter is especially 
appropriate to the family interests, as Miss 
Mitchell’s father surveyed for one of the 
earliest maps of the island, and her brother, 
Professor Henry Mitchell, spent his life in 
United States Coast Survey work, in all of 
which she was much interested. L.S. H. 
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